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PREFACE. 



A HAT the author of the following Discourses should 
be found to have thrown new light on the correspond- 
ency between the positive and ritual parts of the Law 
of Moses, and the facts and doctrines of the Christian 
religion, a subject which has been so often discussed 
and elucidated by much abler pens than his own, was 
not the effect which he contemplated, as a probable 
result of this work. He had no view in the primary 
contemplation of his undertaking, beyond that of en- 
deavouring to excite a new interest in an old and fami- 
liar subject, and to exhibit acknowledged and unques- 
tionable truths in a popular and intelligible light, for 
the benefit of the simplest understanding. The religious 
world therefore must not expect to find much that is 
novel in the present volume. If it coincides with generally 
received opinions on the subject of which it treats, and 
offends no orthodox doctrine, the author will have at- 
tained his object. 

All ingenuous and observant readers of the New Tes- 
tament, who consider that sacred volume as intended to 
be understood in the sense which naturally presents 
itself to an unsophisticated mind, in remarking the re- 
ferences and allusions to the old Law, therein of per- 
petual recurrence, will not fail to be convinced of the 
intimate and indisputable relation which the two cove- 
nants bear to each other. That familiarity and fre- 
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viii PREFACE. 

quency, moreover, with which St. Paul, in his Epistles, 
is found to transfer a variety of ideas, and a correspond- 
ing variety of phrases, from the Hebrew ritual to the 
existing relations of Christians, may justly be considered 
as an argument that the case of the Jew, in subjection to 
his proper law and his proper discipline, »m/a/w mutandis, 
was exactly the counterpart of the case of the Christian 
in subjection to the Gospel — that the whole body of the 
Law of Moses was animated by a spirit, which iden- 
tified it with the Gospel of Jesus Christ — that every 
part of its multiform and complicated ritual, when 
distinctly examined and rightly understood, will be 
found to possess a figurative or typical sense and im- 
port, and to teach some Gospel truth. To explain this 
sense and import, divested of its figurative or typical 
covering, and to elicit these Gospel truths from the sym- 
bolical rites and institutions of the Law, if not in a more 
regular and systematic, yet in a more simple and fami- 
liar manner than he had before seen attempted, appeared 
to the author of the present publication very desirable, 
and is what he has.endeavoured to effect. 

Possibly, indeed, there may be some serious and well 
intentioned Christians, who have imbibed an opinion, 
that to study the nature, relations, and constitution 
of the Levitical ritual, with any special degree of at- 
tention, is not likely to edify or benefit them in a spi- 
ritual sense as Christians, or necessary to their improve- 
ment in saving knowledge, or saving practice, at present. 
The author of the following Discourses entertains a 
different opinion on this subject. He believes it is the 
present duty of all those sincere professors of Chris- 
tianity, who desire to enable themselves to give a 
reason of the hope that is in them, " to search the" 
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ancient " Scriptures," agreeably to our blessed Lord's 
command; and under the assurance that "they are they, 
" which" in numberless particulars €€ testify of him." 
The author would not be understood to maintain that it 
is requisite for those to recur to the shadow, who are 
actually in possession of the substance: it is no longer 
necessary that we should endeavour to find out our way, 
and to guide our steps, by the dimness of twilight, who 
have the benefit of the noonday brightness to direct us. 
It is the inestimable privilege of such as live under the 
Christian dispensation, and blessed be God that this 
privilege is ours! that they need not go back to any 
earlier or more imperfect revelation, for that light and 
direction, which are indispensable to their salvation, and 
are so fully bestowed by the Gospel. 

But though it may not be absolutely necessary, it 
may still be very desirable on many accounts, that the 
study of the Levitical books of the Old Testament should 
go along with the perusal of the scriptures of the New. 
Perhaps, in fact, a solid and substantial foundation for 
the study of the Gospel, cannot be -laid except by the 
preliminary study of the Law of Moses. For the Law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ ; and he who 
would qualify himself to become an intelligent pupil of 
Christ, must begin with putting himself under the tuition 
of Moses. Let Judaism and Christianity be related to 
each other, even as the shadow and the substance, even 
as the glimmering of twilight and the noon of day; yet 
the shadow shall still give the form and outline, if not 
the filling up and bodily proportions of the substance ; 
the glimmer of the twilight and the blaze of noonday 
will still be portions of the same light, only more 
sparingly or more liberally dispensed. 
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If a pious and serious Christian, as a member of the 
Church of God at the present day, would make himself 
duly sensible of the transcendent advantages of his own 
situation, in comparison with that of a member of the 
same communion in former times, and wishes to be duly 
grateful for it, let him begin with contrasting the nature 
and superiority of Gospel light, and Gospel privileges, 
with the kind and degree of religious knowledge, and spi- 
ritual advantages, possessed by the Hebrew worshipper. 
It is necessary also, to the full proof of the consistency of 
the Divine proceedings with themselves from first to last, 
that he should see and confess, that at every time and 
in every way, the Revelations of which God has been 
the Author to his moral creatures, have been virtually 
the same. If there be a disposition in any class of seri- 
ous Christians, to think too meanly of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation in comparison with the Gospel, it must con- 
tribute to correct this disposition, to be told that the 
matter or substance of both dispensations is identical, 
the form or accidents only are distinct. With this just 
conception of the typical and mysterious, but still real 
and substantial import of the elder dispensation, instead 
of disparaging or undervaluing the study of the Jewish 
ritual, it will be with increased sentiments of reverence 
and admiration that they will approach to its exami- 
nation ; with an enlarged apprehension of its meaning 
and significancy that they will read it; and with a more 
correct appreciation of its intrinsic excellence, and its 
subserviency to the purposes of spiritual edification still, 
that they will apply it. Their views and apprehensions 
of Gospel truth itself may be materially simplified or 
brightened, by understanding and remembering the ty- 
pical relation of the two dispensations to each other. 
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It is essential to the subjects of such relations mutually 
to illustrate one another. There can be no type without 
an antitype ; nor an antitype without, a type ; and if the 
former is naturally prior in point of time, and the latter 
posterior, the existence of the type at one time presup- 
poses the existence of the antitype at another, and vice 
versa. The Law might necessarily precede the Gospel, 
and the Gospel might naturally succeed to the Law; but 
if the Gospel has thrown light in a variety of important 
respects on the meaning of the Law, the Law in its turn 
has contributed to ascertain the true sense of the Gos- 
pel; and this, by virtue of the relation necessarily ex- 
isting between schemes and dispensations, which both 
in the general and in particulars, were the counterparts 
of each other. 

The most important result, indeed, of an undertaking 
like the present, if duly executed, is the confirmation 
which it has a tendency to supply, of those most pecu- 
liar and characteristic doctrines of our holy religion, 
which concern the Christian scheme of atonement, of 
justification, of sanctification, and in one word the 
whole Gospel method of salvation. With that sect or 
party among Christians, by whom the very idea of 
an ulterior or typical reference of the ceremonial or- 
dinances of the Old Testament to the facts or doc- 
trines of the New, is rejected as a chimerical and un- 
founded notion, the author of this work js of opinion 
that much more direct arguments than those which are 
derivable from the analogies of types and antitypes, in the 
two dispensations, would be of little avail; and therefore 
he will not be surprised, if what he has himself written 
on this subject, produces no more effect upon them, than 
the reasoning of those, who have gone before him in the 
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same line of argument. He trusts, however, that the 
sound and orthodox believer may find his faith in the 
Creed, which he has already accepted tram the eon- 
victkm of its troth, still more effectually fortified and 
se c ured, by the well-grounded assurance that there is 
nothing openly revealed in the scheme of Christianity, 
the outline of which may not be traced in the Levities! 
dispensation : that a Trinity of Persons in the Unity of 
the Divine nature is discernible in both revelations — a 
Trinity of Persons, each with his proper part and office 
in the common work of human redemption — and that if 
Christianity, properly so called, as adumbrated under 
the Law, was mysterious before, it is not less mysterious 
still, in its most characteristic respects, even with the 
full light of the Gospel. 

The benefit and assistance which the author experi- 
enced in the course of his inquiries from the learned 
and valuable work of Dr. Outrani, De Sacrificiis Hebrae- 
orum, have laid him under an obligation, which he is 
anxious publicly to acknowledge. Yet whatever aids 
or facilities he may have met with in other quarters, he 
has endeavoured as much as possible to make the Bible 
alone his instructor and director; the Bible, as con* 
suited, compared, and collated for himself by every one 
who wishes to go to the fountain head of his informa- 
tion, whether on the subject of the mutual references of 
the Old and New Testament to each other, or for any 
other purpose connected with the study of the word of 
God. 

If the view which he has taken of his subject, or the 
method which he has adopted in treating of it, possesses 
any claim to the character of originality, it is due to the 
feet of his having confined himself almost exclusively 
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to the direction of thia single guide. Nor in following 
where it appeared to hiin to lead the way, is he con- 
scious of having designedly strained the application of 
any part of the Levitical scheme beyond the limits of 
that just and reasonable analogy, within which the au- 
thority of scripture had circumscribed it. The nature 
of his undertaking opened a wide field to conjectural 
explanation, in which an unbridled imagination might 
have expatiated at will, had not the author laboured to 
guard himself against this temptation, and carefully en- 
deavoured to make St. Paul, and the other inspired 
writers of the New Testament, his sole interpreters and 
authorities in decyphering the symbols, and spiritualizing 
the institutes, of Moses. 

The reader will perceive that the two first of the 
ensuing Discourses are preliminary to the remainder, and 
that the proper discussion of the subject begins only 
with the third. The general argument of those two 
Discourses, which is the antecedent probability that the 
Jewish dispensation must have had a reference to some 
scheme of things beyond itself, is so far the same with 
what the reader may know to be discussed in a certain 
part of Dr. Graves's work on the Pentateuch. The in- 
troduction of the same topic into these Discourses, the 
author hopes will be attributed to the necessity of the 
case, and not to any wish of his own to trespass upon 
ground, preoccupied by an earlier and an abler writer, 
much less to repeat or appropriate his arguments. 

To conclude. If what he has written in elucidation 
of his proper subject, the harmony and correspondency 
of God's dispensations with themselves, whether under 
the Law or under the Gospel, should, by the Divine 
blessing, conduce to strengthen the faith, enlighten the 
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2 Division of the Subject. 

bore to each other the relation of type and anti- 
type ; Christianity being really that scheme of re- 
ligion which was intended to be taught in the 
significant rites and ceremonies of the elder cove- 
nant : consequently, that the former dispensation 
was as much truly superior to the latter, as the 
substance of a thing is to the shadow of it. Thus 
to enlighten the understandings of the Jews, as to 
the real character of that dispensation, is the ob- 
ject, as I have just now insinuated, on which St. 
Paul is principally intent in his epistles to the 
Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews. 

Now, as it is my design in the following Dis- 
courses to illustrate the Apostle's general argument 
upon this subject, by a particular detail of typi- 
cal resemblances between the two institutions, the 
plan or method of inquiry I propose to follow is 
this : 

First, I shall consider such institutions of the 
Jewish ceremonial Law as were of a sacrificial na- 
ture : under which head I propose to include all 
the offerings of the Law, of every sort, and by 
whatever particular name in scripture they may 
be designated, and whether consisting of animal 
or vegetable oblations. 

In the next place, I mean to consider such in- 
stitutions of the same Law as related to the min- 
istration of Aaron and his sons in the priesthood : 
under which head, again, it is my intention to 
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include whatever was enacted either concerning 
the form of their consecration to that office, or 
concerning the duties which they were conse- 
crated to perform. 

In the next place, I shall consider such institu- 
tions of the same Law as related to the holiness 
required from the Hebrew worshipper : under 
which head I shall comprehend whatever was 
prescribed and laid down in the same Levitical 
code, relative to the distinctions between clean and 
unclean things, and to the ceremonies of purifi- 
cation. 

Lastly, I propose to consider such institutions 
of the same code as related to the times or seasons 
appointed to be solemnized as sacred; in doing 
which, however, it is my intention simply to con- 
fine myself to the consideration of the three great 
festivals of Passover, of Pentecost, and of Taberna- 
cles ; because it was during these occasions only 
that the entire male population of Judaea was re- 
quired to assemble at " the place which the Lord 
" should choose to put his name there." 

The division of the subject, as just stated, will 
clearly comprehend every particular of the Jewish 
ceremonial Law, which can with propriety come 
within the scope of such an inquiry as the pre- 
sent. Throughout the whole progress of it my 
design shall be simply this, to exemplify and con- 
firm the doctrine of the Apostle, that in the Law 
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we have (to use again his own language) " a 
" shadow of good things to come ;" or, in other 
words, to point out and explain in what parti- 
cular instances the ceremonial institutions of that 
Law were figurative of the Gospel dispensation : the 
conclusion with which I should be desirous of im- 
pressing the reader throughout, being the follow- 
ing highly important and interesting truth, that 
it is the same scheme of salvation, through Jesus 
Christ alone, which is contained in the Law and 
in the Gospel ; the only difference being, that 
what has been clearly and plainly revealed in the 
latter, was concealed in the former under cere- 
monies of a mysterious and typical import. To 
convey instruction by significant signs and ac- 
tions was a mode of teaching not unusual in 
those days; and, moreover, it suited the pur- 
poses of divine Wisdom, for reasons best known 
to itself — and which reasons it is plain that we 
(constituted as we now are) cannot adequately 
understand — before it allowed the entire light of 
evangelical knowledge to blaze forth upon the 
world, previously to hide and obscure it. 

Before, however, we enter upon our proper 
subject, I will pause to corroborate the conclusion 
intended to be arrived at, (the reader will pardon 
the anticipation, which with this view is neces- 
sary,) by regarding the question, during the re- 
mainder of the present Discourse, in another 
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light, viz. by considering the antecedent probabi- 
lity, that the Jewish dispensation must have had 
some reference to a scheme beyond itself; I 
mean, if God Almighty's extraordinary dealings 
towards the people of the Jews be for a moment 
considered. 

Let us then begin with the call of Abraham. 
We read, that while he was dwelling in the land 
of his fathers, he received an express command- 
ment from the Deity, enjoining him to quit his 
kindred and his father's house, and to go and 
settle in a country which God would shew him. 
For the prompt obedience which he displayed 
upon this, as well as other trying occasions, (sup- 
posing as it did, on his part, the most implicit 
confidence in the divine assurance,) the Almighty 
entered into an express covenant with him ; pro- 
mising, not merely to put his seed into possession 
of that land whither he commanded him to go 
and dwell there, but to render all the nations of 
the earth blessed in his posterity : and, as the 
outward sign or seal of this covenant, he insti- 
tuted the rite of circumcision. Moreover, in all 
the circumstances which subsequently befell this 
patriarch, we observe a specimen of that parti- 
cular providence which afterwards, in so remark- 
able a manner, attended the children of Israel, his 
posterity. 

Again we read, that after two generations the 
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descendants of the same man, by a series of the 
most singular occurrences, were brought into the 
land of Egypt; where, agreeably to the divine 
promise long before given, they multiplied so ex- 
ceedingly, that a subsequent king of Egypt, who, 
as the scripture says, knew not Joseph, considered 
himself compelled to have recourse to a political 
measure of the greatest barbarity, to stop their 
increasing population. 

Let us consider next the call of Moses. When 
a child, his life was saved by a peculiar inter- 
vention of Divine Providence ; for having been ex- 
posed, in consequence of the edict before alluded 
to, to perish upon the waters of the Nile, he was 
found by Pharaoh's daughter, who caused him to 
be nurtured and educated as her own son. The 
consequence of which royal patronage, extended 
towards him, was, that such an education was 
given him, as, even in point of acquired abi- 
lity, rendered him a fit instrument to be em- 
ployed by Divine Providence for the use which 
was afterwards made of him. When arrived at 
years of maturity, he was compelled to leave the 
land of his nativity; because, having one day 
seen an Hebrew ill treated by an Egyptian, in 
avenging his countryman, he had been the means 
of slaying the oppressor. He went into the land 
of Midian ; married, and settled there. During 
his abode in that place, we read that while he 
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was tending the flocks of Jethro, his father-in- 
law, (having been many years engaged in the 
duties of this rural occupation,) the God of his 
fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, appeared to him in the burning bush, in- 
forming him that he had seen the affliction of his 
people in Egypt, and was come down to help 
them, and to send him to them as their future 
deliverer. Accordingly from that moment we see 
Moses, by virtue of the divine commission then 
given to him, exercising over the elements of 
nature unbounded dominion. Thunder and light- 
ning, storm and tempest, darkness and pestilence, 
the locust, the caterpillar, every conceivable in- 
strument of the divine wrath, nay even the sword 
of the destroying angel, were from thenceforth 
subject to his will. We read that Pharaoh, in- 
timidated by these miracles, at last consented to 
let the people go ; but afterwards, having repented 
of his promise, and having ventured to pursue 
them, that he was, by a miracle still more ap- 
palling in its consequences than any of the pre- 
ceding, overthrown himself, his horsemen, and 
his chariots in the waves of the Red sea. 

Was then the mighty hand, which had been 
hitherto extended over the children of Israel, now 
withdrawn ? No ; on the contrary we behold it 
stretched forth still, supplying by a constant mi- 
racle the necessities of an immense multitude, 
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with their women and children; raining down 
food upon them from heaven, and eliciting water 
from the flinty rock: guarding them moreover 
from all the perils of the wilderness, guiding 
them along its trackless wastes, in a luminous 
cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night; 
nay, even condescending so minutely to their 
necessities, as not to suffer during a term of forty 
years, (the period of their wandering in the wil- 
derness,) even their apparel to wear away, or the 
shoes upon their feet to wax old. 

The question then occurs, What could be the 
end of these extraordinary dispensations? Does 
the Almighty work his miracles for nothing? 
And can it be for a moment imagined that He, 
who, when He first formed this material universe, 
is said to have adjusted every thing by number 
and by weight, to have measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, to have meted out heaven 
with a span, to have comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure, and the hills in a balance, 
would have departed from the order which He 
then established, unless with reference to some 
adequate purpose, as yet buried in the secret 
counsels of his providence ? What was then that 
adequate purpose? Or what else can it be but that 
Law, which, about two months after the depar- 
ture of the children of Israel from Egypt, was 
proclaimed with so much solemnity from mount 
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Sinai ? One thing at least is certain, that both 
during their wanderings in the wilderness, and 
when afterwards they were settled in Canaan, a 
particular providence moulded their fortunes, pros- 
perous or adverse, according as they obeyed or 
disobeyed its dictates. 

But here again another question arises, What 
was the end of the Law itself? It is a singular 
institution, in whatever point of view we regard 
it. For, in the first place, let us consider it with 
reference to the manner of its promulgation. It 
was proclaimed (at least the moral enactments 
thereof) in the audience of assembled thousands, 
while the presence of Jehovah himself was mani- 
fested in thunderings, in lightnings, in clouds and 
thick darkness, and with the voice of a trumpet 
exceeding loud. Never was any code of ordinances 
introduced with so much solemnity into the world ; 
nor will there doubtless ever be such a manifes- 
tation of the divine power and glory before the 
children of men, till the same trumpet shall again 
sound, to proclaim God's second coming to shake 
not mount Sinai, but this earth, once more. 

It is singular, too, if considered with reference 
to its civil or political institutions. Towards his 
peculiar people the Almighty revealed himself in 
the special relation of Legislator and King. Of 
the statutes and judgments which He gave them, 
none could be repealed, nor could any thing be 
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added thereunto, without his consent He it was 
who distributed the offices of civil government 
from the highest to the lowest, and confined the 
jurisdiction of each within its appropriate boun- 
daries ; so that under this singular political con- 
stitution the ruler of fifty, or of ten, could boast, 
as well as he who swayed the sceptre or officiated 
in the highest sacerdotal capacity at the altar, 
that he exercised his functions by divine appoint- 
ment. The king was but a delegated minister, 
who executed his mandate: the high priest was 
but one of the inspired organs who revealed his 
will. Whom he would of the thousands of Israel 
and Judah, he chose to be the one : whom he 
would of the family of Aaron, he called to be the 
other. Nor could any measure of great national 
importance at least be legally undertaken, without 
a previous consultation of his will, to declare 
which was the business either of the prophets or 
of the priests ; who therefore for this purpose, as 
the occasion might require, were gifted with an 
extraordinary inspiration. 

Moreover his providence as God, enforced the 
observance of those statutes or edicts which as Le- 
gislator, or as King, he had given ; and many are 
the instances of such retributive justice, recorded 
in the holy scriptures for our admonition. The 
blow, which under such circumstances of wilful 
and deliberate transgression, might strike the of- 
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fender, was not the less certain, because the hand 
which inflicted it was sometimes invisible. He 
too formed the penal code: assigning to every 
case of injury, whether of person or of estate, its 
proper satisfaction ; and to every variety of crime 
its suitable penalty. And what again must strike 
us of the present day as a very singular state of 
things, from Him directly, as from a chief, every 
landowner in Judaea held his inheritance ; and so 
long only was he entitled to hold it, as he ren- 
dered that obedience to all the statutes and judg- 
ments of the Law, which the terms of the original 
covenant required. 

But singular as was this Law, when viewed with 
reference to its political, it was no less singular, 
when considered with reference to its ecclesiastical 
institutions. How complicated is the service of the 
Levitical ritual ! What an assemblage of offerings, 
vegetable and animal, of every description does it 
exhibit! What distinctions of days and weeks 
and months, and even years, appointed to be so- 
lemnized as sacred ; of sabbatical institutions, of 
holy convocations, binding the people to assemble 
from the remotest corners of the land, from Dan 
even to Beer-sheba, at the place which the Lord 
should choose to put his name there ! Moreover, 
what multiplied distinctions of things clean and 
unclean! What diverse methods of contracting 
legal impurity ! How frequent, and sometimes 
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how complex, were the ceremonies of purifica- 
tion! 

The constitution of the Levitical priesthood is 
different from any thing of the kind which has 
prevailed elsewhere. Among other nations we do 
indeed hear of priests ministering at the altar; 
but in the Law of Moses we observe the singular 
institution of one tribe set apart for this special 
purpose, and from that tribe of one family, and 
from that family of one individual, according as 
the functions to be performed required a greater 
or lesser degree of external sanctity. Never, we 
may venture to say, had it entered into the head 
of any heathen legislator so to provide for the se- 
parate and distinct support of a number of indivi- 
duals, whose only employment it should be to 
minister for their countrymen in things pertain- 
ing unto God, and to instruct them from genera- 
tion to generation, in the statutes and judgments 
which he had given them. 

Let us examine, moreover, the structure of the 
tabernacle of worship with all its accompaniments 
and furniture ; its veil of separation, its holy of 
holies, its cloud of glory, (that standing and ever 
visible symbol of the divine presence,) its ark of 
the covenant, its mercy-seat and cherubim ; and 
the fire sent down supernaturally from heaven to 
consume the offering. Where, in what commu- 
nity under heaven was it ever heard of temples 
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so constituted, of rites thus performed, and of 
priests so ministering ? Moreover, with regard to 
this complicated worship, and no less complex ap- 
paratus, the Deity himself is represented as re- 
vealing the method of every ceremony, whether 
piacular or eucharistic, with the most circumstan- 
tial exactness ; as condescending to prescribe the 
very dimensions of the tabernacle, the very co- 
lour of its curtains; specifying the precise garb 
which his priests should wear, and the particular 
ingredients of that holy oil, with which they were 
to be anointed to their office ; leaving a solemn 
injunction that they should neither add to, nor 
diminish ought from the instructions, which both 
in these and in other respects he had given ; an- 
nexing to the sin of disobedience a peculiar curse, 
and blessings as especial, if they would " observe 
" all his statutes and judgments to do them." 

What then, we may ask again, could be the end 
of this singular dispensation ? To what ultimate 
purpose were all its provisions referable ? Doubt- 
less, it will be said, they were intended to keep 
the Jews apart from the rest of mankind, as a 
city planted on a hill, or as an ensign on the top 
of the mountains. But why were the Jews to be 
kept apart ? It is perhaps more correct to say that 
the Jews were intended to be kept apart on ac- 
count of some object contemplated by the Law, than 
that the Law was given to keep the Jews apart. 
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What then was that purpose? In one word, 
Christ ; — Christ was the end of the Law. Only 
admit this ultimate reference of Judaism to Chris- 
tianity, and all occasion of wonder vanishes first 
at the extraordinary call of Abraham, and of 
Moses, and indeed at all the peculiarity of God's 
subsequent general dealings towards the Jewish 
people; and secondly, at the singular system of 
civil and religious ordinances that were given 
them. Thus too, whatever of those institutions 
themselves may appear frivolous, acquires im- 
portance; whatever may seem incongruous, ac- 
quires coherence ; whatever is dark, a meaning; 
whatever is allegorical, a key. Whereas, if we re- 
ject this idea of the intended ultimate reference of 
Judaism to Christianity, God Almighty's deal- 
ings towards this peculiar people will stand a se- 
ries of recorded miracles, without any conceivable 
adequate motive : and the statutes and judgments 
which he gave them, will remain an everlasting 
riddle. 

Besides, in order to confirm still further the 
conclusion already contended for, it may be ob- 
served, that the unity of the design in view in 
either dispensation, (which was to reveal and to 
unfold to mankind an acceptable method of wor- 
shipping God,) would naturally lead to correspond- 
ing unity in the means employed ; in other words, 
that the wisdom of God in the elder covenant, 
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professing to prescribe the method of atonement 
for sin, and of washing away its impurity, would 
never ordain for this purpose a remedy, which 
should be really distinct from that, which was af- 
terwards more fully promulgated in the Gospel. 
One in this respect is evidently the end intended ; 
one therefore in reality must be the means em- 
ployed. 

Need I mention, too, that such a method of 
construing the real import of the Levitical cere- 
monies, recommends it to the understanding by 
the simplicity, while it awes the imagination by 
the grandeur, which it developes as characterising 
the scheme of man's redemption ? Surely there is 
something wonderful and sublime in the doctrine, 
which represents " Christ Jesus the same to-day, 
" yesterday, and for ever," the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the ending of the di- 
vine dispensations to man ; something exalted too, 
in the idea of a complex ritual, of which even the 
minutest particular has been made to converge 
towards one common centre; deriving from the 
joint relation of its parts to the Son of Man, light 
and heat, consistency and vigour. It has been 
said, that the beautiful simplicity of the New- 
tonian system of astronomy, viz. the fact of its 
being able to resolve the multiform movements of 
the heavenly bodies into the agency of one or two 
distinct principles, is a presumptive evidence of 
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its truth. But do we not behold in such a me- 
thod of construing the real import of the Levitical 
ceremonies, simplicity just as dignified, and gran- 
deur just as great? 



DISCOURSE THE SECOND. 

The Lata preparatory to the Gospel by producing the 

Conviction of Sin. 



XN order fully to understand the doctrine of the 
ultimate intended reference of Judaism to Chris- 
tianity, for which we advanced some probable ar- 
guments in the preceding Discourse, it seems neces- 
sary that the subject should still be set before the 
reader in a distinct point of view, which is neither 
uninteresting nor unimportant, as preliminary to 
our proper purpose ; by an endeavour to shew 
how the same Law of Moses in its moral enact- 
ments and in its ceremonial observances did ac- 
tually operate as a preparatory dispensation to that 
of Christ. 

Of the controversies which disturbed the infant 
church of Christ, there was none which the apostles 
found more difficulty in allaying, than that which 
was occasioned by Judaizing Christians ; a descrip- 
tion of men who contended that the observance of 
the enactments of the Law of Moses, was no less 
necessary to salvation than faith in Jesus Christ. 
Now, as is evident, such an opinion was directly 

c 
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at variance with the first principles of the Gospel 
dispensation, which every where affirms that be- 
sides the name of Christ, " there is none other 
" name under heaven, by which we can be saved." 
It is not then to be wondered at that St. Paul 
in particular should have opposed with his cha- 
racteristic zeal and earnestness the prevalence of 
such a doctrine: — a doctrine, which derogated 
from the value of his Master's sufferings, as 
though something else besides what He had done 
and suffered for us, some plea of human merit or 
righteousness, was essentially and intrinsically ne- 
cessary to procure our peace with God. However, 
to the existence of this controversy we are in- 
debted for that luminous exposition of the de- 
sign and import of the Jewish Law, which he has 
given us more especially in his Epistles to the 
Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews. 

The design of the Law is briefly stated in the 
words of Gal. iii. 24 : " Wherefore the Law was 
" our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ." Let 
us then proceed to investigate by what particular 
method of discipline and instruction this school- 
master effected his purpose. This is the inquiry 
we propose to make ; and the due developement of 
it, it is plain, will disclose those views concerning 
the nature and purpose of the Levitical covenant, 
with which it is desirable that the mind of the 
reader should be impressed. 
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In perusing, then, the moral enactments of this 
Law, we find such as the following : " Thou 
" shalt not kill : Thou shalt not commit adul- 
" tery : Thou shalt not steal." These and the re- 
mainder which were delivered at the same period, 
constitute the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, 
as they are called. Our Saviour sums them up in 
two comprehensive rules, viz. "loving God with 
" all the heart, with all the soul, with all the mind, 
" and with all the strength ; and our neighbour as 
" one's self." This part then of the Jewish Law 
lays down those great maxims or particulars of 
duty, which the Creator, as the moral Governor 
of the universe, expects to be observed by all his 
creatures who are capable of such obedience. It 
is the homage, which man, as his accountable and 
responsible creature, is every where bound to pay 
him. That he should be so served by his ra- 
tional creation God hath willed. So far then as 
the source and principle of moral obligations like 
these is concerned, the revealed dictates of divine 
wisdom, truth, holiness, justice, power, are evi- 
dently sufficient. Neither Jew nor Gentile needed 
any other answer, why he was bound, through a 
sense of the reverence due from such an one as 
himself to his Maker, to perform towards him 
that kind of actions, and no other. 

Moreover, the law of God in thus revealing to 
mankind the rule and standard of duty, had an- 

c 2 
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nexed a penalty in case of disobedience. It would 
not have been a Law, had it not done so. In 
this respect, then, the recorded declaration of di- 
vine wisdom and holiness was, "The soul that 
" sinneth it shall die * ;" and again, " Cursed is 
" every one that continueth not in all things 
u which are written in the book of the law to do 
" them b ." It is perhaps necessary to observe that 
to the Jews all the provisions of that Law came 
recommended and sanctioned by a moral force; 
because God to them was the author and revealer 
of all, directly or indirectly. Continue, then, 
is the word made use of in relation to this sub- 
ject; and what the individual, to whom this warn- 
ing was given, was to continue in, were, " all 
u things which were written in the book of the 
" law to do them ;" in other words, all the decla- 
rations of the divine will and pleasure to whatso- 
ever they referred. Not one single act of trans- 
gression would be forgiven, nor any one sin be 
tolerated. 

When the subject is viewed in this light, the lan- 
guage which the schoolmaster may be conceived as 
holding to his pupils, was this : " You shall have 
" your reward, provided you can earn it. But re- 
" member, if you fail in any one instance of duty, 
" you are undone for ever. Your expectation of 
" eternal life, as the reward of such obedience, will 

» Ezek. xviii. 4. 20. *> Gal. iii. 10. Deut. xxvii. 26. 
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" be in that case forfeited. To the curse, de- 
" nounced even against any single act of trans- 
gression, you will then be liable. And that the 
blessing, if obtained, may be your own, in the 
" full sense of the word — yours of debt, and not 
" as of grace or favour — expect from me no kind 
" of assistance whatever in your endeavours to ob- 
" tain it." 

This then being the case, such being the enact- 
ments and declarations of the Law, it is not diffi- 
cult to see how it operated as a preliminary dis- 
pensation to bring men to Christ. 

By those clear intimations of duty which we 
have mentioned, it convinced them of their defi- 
ciencies ; and by the curse, which, as we have 
also seen, it annexed to every act of transgression, 
it awakened them to a sense of their danger : so 
that, uneasy under a sense of guilt, and alarmed 
under the apprehension of punishment, they might 
be prepared, with humility and gratitude, to ac- 
cept the remedy of their forlorn and desolate 
condition, whenever it should be offered to them. 
And that such was the designed effect of the Law, 
we may collect from various passages of St. Paul's 
epistles, which we will now pause to consider. 
" The Law," says he, " entered, that the offence 
" might abound c ." And, again, in answer to an- 
other question," Wherefore then serveth the Law?" 

c Rom. v. 20. 
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he affirms, that " it was added because/ 9 i. e. for the 
sake, " of transgressions d ." And, again, he says, 
" by the Law is the knowledge of sin e ." And, 
lastly, to mention no more instances, " I had not 
" known lust,*' i. e. I had not been aware of the 
guilt of it as such, " except the Law had said, 
" Thou shalt not covet f ." 

From which passages we may conclude, as well 
as from the nature of the thing itself, that to 
the existence of the Law it was owing that the 
guilt of the transgressors thereof became manifest. 
" What shall we say then ? Was the Law itself 
" sin," because it tended to produce the conviction 
of sin ? " God forbid !" says the Apostle. What- 
ever mischief resulted, was referable, not to the 
Law, but to the transgressor of it. That " the 
" Law was holy, and the commandment holy, and 
" just, and good,*' the very conscience of the sin- 
ner could testify, which severely upbraided him, 
when he violated its precepts. The real cause 
then why sin resulted, and with sin its curse, was 
the depraved propensity of the individual ; which 
by an act of transgression producing sin, did af- 
terwards enable sin (if I may be allowed, with 
the Apostle, to speak of it as a person) to employ 
the Law as a means of condemning the sinner, 
and to convert what was good and salutary in 

a Gal. iii. 19. e iu, m . iii. 20. * Ibid. vii. 7- 
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itself into an instrument of death ; in order that 
sin might be exposed in its genuine character, as 
the cause of misery and death ; or, as the Apostle 
again expresses himself, " become by means of the 
" commandment exceeding sinful." 

But did not this Law, we may now ask, which 
by its moral and positive enactments was thus 
operative in making manifest the guilt of sin, and 
awakening accordingly the conscience of the sin- 
ner, in its ceremonial observances provide an ade- 
quate remedy for it ? Could not its piacular ordi- 
nances atone for the sinner's guilt, and render him 
as clean and pure in the estimation of his Maker 
as he was before? No! if we mean that they 
possessed any intrinsic efficacy for that purpose. 
On this subject the language of the Apostle is em- 
phatic and decisive. "It is not possible," he says, 
that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins*." Which positive declaration, given 
by his own inspired mind, he grounds, moreover, 
upon the highest authority : for he represents the 
everlasting Word himself, before he assumed man's 
nature, as thus addressing his Father : " In burnt 
offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had 
no pleasure. Then said I, Lo, I come, (in the 
volume of the book it is written of me,) to do 
thy will, O God h ." And not satisfied with ap- 
pealing to this, the very highest authority, he 

s Heb. x. 4. h Ibid. x. 6, 7- 
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labours to convince the Jews, by an argument 
taken from the very nature of these institutions, 
that the case must needs be so. " For," says he, 
supposing that " those sacrifices, which they of- 
" fered year by year continually, did make the 
" comers thereunto perfect"— in other words, did 
procure the full and plenary remission of their 
offences — "then would they not have ceased to 
" be offered ? because," as he contends, " the wor- 
" shippers once purged, should have had no more 
" conscience of sins '." In the necessity then of 
their constant repetition, we must understand him 
as maintaining that there was a constant evidence 
of their real and intrinsic inability to take away 
the guilt of sin. 

Is it asked then, why, if such was their real 
inability to remove the guilt of sin, they were in- 
stituted ? The proper answer to this question is, 
that these sin offerings of the Law were not in- 
tended to afford themselves the proper remedy for 
sin, but to prefigure it : so that whatever atoning 
efficacy is in the scriptures ascribed to them, must 
be understood as depending solely upon, and aris- 
ing out of, that typical relation in which they 
stood to the great sacrifice for sin: and in the 
mean while, till the period should arrive for 
making that real atonement for the guilt of man's 
offences, they were designed to inculcate the im- 

* Heb. x. 2. 
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portant lesson, that " without shedding of blood 
" there could be no remission/' 

When viewed in this light, they formed a most 
significant comment upon the import of that sta- 
tute, " The soul that sinneth, it shall die :" so 
that in the annual, in the weekly, in the daily 
sacrifices for sin, whenever in short a victim was 
doomed to bleed, the Hebrew worshipper might 
behold a constant memorial of that death which 
his manifold offences had deserved. And this is 
what the Apostle means, when he says, (alluding 
more especially to the ceremonies which took place 
upon the great day of atonement,) that " in those 
" sacrifices there was a remembrance again made 
" of sins every year k :" to remind men of their 
offences against God, and likewise of the punish- 
ment which was due to them, being, as I have just 
now observed, intended also in the daily morning 
and evening sacrifices for sin. For it is worthy of 
notice, that even on the more solemn occasions 
of the Jewish ritual, when a profusion of burnt 
offerings and sin offerings was regularly required, 
these daily ones were never suspended ; as though 
these were more expressly designed to put men in 
remembrance of the trespasses which they daily 
committed, and the constant need they stood in of 
the divine forgiveness. 

Thus we see how the Law, whether we regard 

k Heb. x. 
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its ceremonial observances or its moral enact- 
ments, whether we consider it as inculcating rules 
of duty, or prescribing forms of divine worship, 
was admirably calculated for a preliminary dis- 
pensation to bring men to Christ. From the 
rules of duty, which it enjoined in the former re- 
spect, men became sensible of their deficiencies ; 
and how far they had indeed fallen short of that 
standard of holiness, to which as men they were 
bound to conform. Was not such a discovery 
calculated to humble the sinner? Again, from 
the curse, which it annexed to every act of dis- 
obedience, and from its significant ceremonies, 
they learned that nothing was so fatal in its ten- 
dency, nothing so ruinous in its consequences* 
nothing so foul and abominable in its nature, as 
sin. Was not such a discovery calculated to 
alarv, *. ri-ner? 

We may conceive therefore an awakened Jew 
thus to have reasoned concerning his spiritual 
condition : " I see from the light emitted by the 
" Law that I am a guilty person, that I have 
" done much which I ought not to have done, 
" and have left undone more that I ought to 
" have done. But what is worse, even were I 
" sure that the God of my fathers, the God whom 
I have offended, would of his infinite mercy for- 
give the past, provided I would serve Him bet- 
" ter for the future, I feel that I cannot do so ; 
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" for I am conscious now of a law in my mem- 
" bers, warring against the law of my mind, and 
" bringing me into captivity to the law of sin ; 
" so that ' the good that I would, that I do not : 
" but the evil that I would not, that I do.' But 
why do I talk of forgiveness ? In the sacrifices 
which my God hath appointed for sin on the 
one hand, and in the ceremonies of purification 
which He hath required on the other, I discern 
only a significant warning, that justice will not 
remit her penalty without an adequate satis- 
faction ; and only a significant emblem of that 
inward purity, which I am conscious I neither 
" have acquired, nor can. Me miserable ! which 
" way shall I fly ? Whichever way I turn, the 
" Law menaces me with its curse, and even alarms 
" me by its ceremonies." 

Moreover, among the Gentile world, the law 
of conscience, in other words the law of nature, 
may be conceived to have produced (or at least 
as having had a tendency to produce) the same 
effect. From this inward light men could discern, 
that in respect of moral attainments they were 
not such as they ought to be; and, what is worse, 
that they had no power of their own to become 
so. In vain did victims bleed upon the altars ; in 
vain did superstition adopt every method of ad- 
ministering peace to the now awakened conscience ; 
in vain too did philosophy prescribe rules for at- 
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taining unto moral perfection. Neither Socrates, 
nor Plato, nor Aristotle, nor any other of the 
heathen sages, however highly gifted with the 
powers of reason, could effect the necessary change 
in human nature. In spite of every thing which 
they had said or written to enlighten and to 
improve the morals of the age, there still ap- 
peared in the characters and actions of men the 
same infirmity of purpose, and the same tendency 
to evil. Accordingly, the Apostle represents the 
whole as it were of God's rational creation, whether 
consisting of Jews or Gentiles, as groaning and 
travailing in pain under the discipline of their 
respective Law ; waiting, as he observes, in earnest 
expectation for the adoption ; in other words the 
redemption of their souls and bodies from that 
state of spiritual bondage under which, previously 
to the coming of Jesus Christ, they lay l . 

Thus had all been concluded under sin. The 
schoolmaster had performed his office well. Not 
one under heaven, whether Jew or Gentile, could 
say, I am righteous ; no, not one. These its pri- 
soners the Law detained in custody, uncertain 
what might be their future doom, till He at length 
came, the Desire of nations, the expected Deliverer, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and to bid 
the oppressed go free. He came precisely at the 
period fixed for this purpose in the counsels of 

1 Rom. viii. 19—23. 
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heaven, to disannul by his vicarious sufferings the 
authority of this task-master, and to break the 
rod of this oppressor. He came to abolish by his 
own death him who had the power of death, viz. 
the Devil, and to deliver them who through fear 
of death had all their lifetime been subject to 
bondage. He came, and the clouds, which had 
hitherto obscured the spiritual horizon of man- 
kind, rolled away. God again said, M Let there 
" be light : and there was light." 

How is the imagination affected by the idea of 
the deliverance which then took place ! What a 
gaol delivery, as it were, of imprisoned offenders ! 
What an emancipation of fettered captives ! Not 
one is there of those who have ever lived, of mil- 
lions yet unborn, and who till time shall be no 
more, shall continue from generation to generation 
to breathe the breath of life, but may be said to 
have been concerned in the message of redemption 
that was then proclaimed. Where, I ask, is the 
act of human clemency that can compare with 
this? And where is the earthly monarch, who, 
desirous of distinguishing his accession to a throne, 
or any other conspicuous event of his reign, by a 
deed of amnesty for past offences, hath ever com- 
manded so many of the children of misery to leave 
the dark prison-houses of confinement? — But this 
is now neither the time nor the place to expatiate 
on the blessed consequences resulting from our 
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Saviour's coining. What we promised in the 
commencement of this Discourse we have per- 
haps accomplished. We shall proceed then in 
the next, without further delay, to consider the 
subject of the typical references of the Levitical 
to the Christian covenant, according to the plan 
and method of inquiry originally laid down. 



DISCOURSE THE THIRD. 

On the sacrificial Institutions of the Jewish Law — Of 
the expiatory Sacrifices, and their typical Reference. 



J. HOUGH an attentive perusal of the ancient 
books of scripture will readily enable us to dis- 
cover a difference in the sacrificial institutions of 
the Law, yet all which are there mentioned, and 
by whatever specific appellation they are desig- 
nated, admit of being ranked under one or other 
of these general heads. First, such as were of an 
expiatory nature, i. e. intended to obtain the for- 
giveness of some peculiar offence ; secondly, such 
as were designed merely to evidence the piety of 
the worshipper ; which last again resolve them- 
selves into two kinds ; viz. such as were intended 
to procure to the individual offering them the 
continuance of the divine favour, as that favour 
consisted in blessing him in all the operations 
of his hands ; and, secondly, such as were of an 
eucharistic nature, i. e. were meant to express the 
worshipper's gratitude for temporal mercies and 
blessings already received. 

In this Discourse, I propose to confine myself 
to the consideration merely of sacrifices of the 
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first class ; viz. such as were of an expiatory na- 
ture, and which, in the Levitical code of scripture, 
are distinguished by the names of sin and tres- 
pass offerings. Before however we proceed to 
point out wherein more especially the mystical or 
figurative import of these sacrifices consisted, let 
it be our employment first to consider the method, 
according to which they were required to be of- 
fered; in other words their ritual as such, at 
least its most important and characteristic cir- 
cumstances : secondly, their immediate or primary 
efficacy. It is plain the due elucidation of this 
part of our inquiry will facilitate the solution of 
that other question, viz. wherein the mystical im- 
port of such ordinances consisted. 

With regard, then, to the subject which is first 
propounded to our consideration, it is perhaps 
worthy of remark, that the animals made use of 
for the purpose of sacrifice might be taken either 
from the flock or herd, and as was sometimes the 
case even from the winged or feathered crea- 
tion. Thus we read at one time of a bullock 
being offered A , at another of a lamb b , at another 
of a goat c , and at another of a pair of turtle 
doves, or two young pigeons d ; nay, there is 
an instance recorded even where the sin offer- 

a Exod. xxix. 36 ; Lev. xvi. 6. 

b Exod. xii. 3 ; Lev. iii. 7. xiv. 1 2. 

° Lev. ix. 3. d Lev. v. 7- xii. 6. 
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ing in question did not consist of an animal at 
all, but was simply a vegetable oblation. It is 
the case however of one, whose poverty precluded 
the possibility of a more costly offering, as it is 
written, " But if he," viz. the offending indivi- 
dual, " be not able to bring two turtle-doves, or 
two young pigeons, then he that sinned shall 
bring for his offering the tenth part of an ephah 
" of fine flour for a sin offering ; he shall put no 
" oil upon it, neither shall he put any frankin- 
" cense therein : for it is a sin offering e :" which 
two last provisions respecting the oil and the 
frankincense seem to have been made to dis- 
tinguish this from the other meat offerings of 
the Law ; which, as forming part of the burnt 
offerings so frequently alluded to, were intend- 
ed, generally speaking, for a very different pur- 
pose. 

Again, another circumstance worthy of remark 
relative to these institutions, is, that the animals 
offered to procure the expiation of sin, were for 
the most part such as were young. Thus with 
regard to the animal sacrificed for a purification 
from sin, i. e. whose burnt ashes were to serve 
for that purpose, the language of the ritual is, 
that it should be a heifer, " upon which never 
" came yoke f ." And again, with regard to the sin 
offering required at the paschal solemnity, every 

e Lev. v. 11. f Numb. xix. 2. 
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one knows that this was to be " a male of the 
" first year «," as it is characterized. And again, 
to mention no more instances, the appointed 
sin offering for the congregation upon the great 
day of atonement is specified as two kids of the 
goats. " And he/' viz. Aaron, " shall take of the 

congregation of the children of Israel two kids 

of the goats for a sin offering V 

But whatever may have been the age of the 
animal offered, or whatever its species, or by 
whomsoever it was to be offered, whether it was in- 
tended to procure the forgiveness of the sins of an 
individual, or of those of the congregation, it was 
to be perfect of its kind. Indeed, so much stress 
seems to have been laid upon this particular pro- 
vision of the Jewish ceremonial law, that the 
mention of it is repeated, I may venture to say, 
upon every occasion of piacular atonement which 
has been recorded. In these instances the lan- 
guage of the ritual is invariably one and the same, 
viz. that the animal offered should be perfect of 
its kind \ 

Nor was this provision confined to such sacri- 
fices as were of the expiatory kind. We find it 
likewise insisted upon in offerings of a different 
description. " Whosoever," says Moses, " offereth 
" a sacrifice of peace offerings unto the Lord to 
" accomplish his vow, or a freewill offering in 

e ExocL xii. 5. h Lev. xvi. 5. i Lev. xxii. 21 . 
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" beeves or sheep, it shall be perfect to be ac- 
" cepted ; there shall be no blemish therein k ." 
And again \ " Blind, or broken, or maimed," or 
whatever else might constitute the corporeal ble- 
mish in question, " ye shall not offer these unto 
" the Lord, nor make an offering by fire of them 
" upon the altar unto the Lord m ." 

When the animal had been selected, the next 
step in the ceremonial of these sacrifices worthy 

k Lev. xxii. 21. * Lev. xxii. 22. 

m We read that among the Gentile nations the same scru- 
pulous attention was paid to the choice of the animals in. 
tended to be slain for the purpose of sacrifice. Numerous 
allusions to this custom meet the eye as we peruse the 
writings which survive, of the Greek and Latin poets. Thus 
the two epithets of t€A«« and " lectissima corpora" (by the 
former of which Homer not unfrequently characterizes the 
animals that were offered up in sacrifice, as Virgil does by 
the latter) evidently call our attention to that scrutinizing 
process, which every animal, previously to its being offered 
up in sacrifice, was required to undergo. The classical 
reader will recollect many such instances of allusions to 
this religious custom, which are found as well in the works 
of the Greek or Latin historians as in those of the poets; 
and indeed we may truly say, which are scattered up and 
down throughout the entire range of their remaining litera- 
ture. The usage in question, among other causes of its ex- 
istence, must doubtless be conceived as having had an origin 
in this idea ; an idea which recommends itself to every pious 
mind — viz. that what men offered, even to those beings whom 
they ignorantly worshipped, whether it was intended as a 
gift merely, or as an atonement for some offence committed, 
should always be the best and the most valued possession of 
the kind, which they had to bestow. 
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of being mentioned, was its consecration ; where 
by the phrase consecration, I mean the form 
of devoting it to die, as an accursed thing, for 
the sins of the individual. This consecration 
consisted in the performance of three religious 
ceremonies. First, in the presentation of the ani- 
mal about to be offered before the Lord, at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; whi- 
ther indeed, under penalty of instant death in case 
of disobedience, it was provided that every ani- 
mal sacrificed should be brought to be presented. 
" What man soever," says Moses, " there be of the 
" house of Israel, that killeth an ox, or lamb, or 
" goat, in the camp, or that killeth it out of the 
" camp, and bringeth it not unto the door of the 
" tabernacle of the congregation, to offer an offer- 
ing unto the Lord, before the tabernacle of the 
Lord ; blood shall be imputed unto that man ; 
" he hath shed blood ; and that man shall be cut off 
" from among his people 11 ." Secondly, in the offend- 
ing individual's laying both his hands upon the 
head of the animal presented ; by the performance 
of which ceremony, whatever guilt he had contract- 
ed, was conceived to be transferred as it were, 
from him to it. And thirdly, in his accompanying 
that last-mentioned significant act with some such 
formulary as this : " O Lord, I have sinned, I 
" have been rebellious: but now I repent; let this 

11 Lev. xvii. 3, 4. 
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" sin offering atone for my transgression, and let 
" the punishment I have deserved fall upon it," 
The consequence of this ceremony was, that 
the animal, which had been so devoted to die, be- 
came in the estimation of the Law accursed ; so 
much so, that whoever touched it, from that mo- 
ment was conceived to have contracted from it a 
pollution. 

The idea of a transfer of guilt from the person 
of the offerer to the victim, and the consequent lia- 
bility to legal impurity from the contact thereof, 
explains the reason of certain other provisions of 
the ceremonial Law, to which, as bearing upon 
the subject we are now treating of, we may for a 
moment direct our attention. We read that the 
person, who, in the sacrifice of the burnt heifer, 
was appointed to gather up the ashes, and to con- 
vey them to a clean place, was commanded, be- 
fore he returned to the camp, to wash his clothes, 
and bathe himself in water, and to remain un- 
clean till even . We read, moreover, that the 
person, whose business it was, during the pro- 
ceedings of the great day of atonement, to carry 
the scapegoat into the wilderness, (that goat, 
which, after its consecration to the purpose in- 
tended, was supposed to bear along with it all 
the sins of the people,) before he was allowed to 
mingle again with his countrymen, was obliged 

° Numb. xix. 9, 10. 
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to submit to a similar process of purification ; the 
injunction of the Law being expressly the same in 
this instance as in the preceding*. The reason 
why two such enactments should ever have been 
made is evidently this, that the individuals, of 
whom we are sneaking, were supposed severally 
to have contracted a pollution from the touch of 
the animal, which in each instance had been 
devoted by its consecration i. 

p Lev. xvi. 26. 

i The notion that the forgiveness of' sin mi^ht be pro. 
cured by means of an animal sacrificed in I lie offender's stead, 
was not confined to the Jews. What tin? religious usages of 
other nations were, in the same respect, we have ample op- 
portunities of judging from the incidental notices relative to 
them, which occur in the writings that have come down to 
us. Thus in a poem so early as the Iliad of Homer, the 
Greeks are represented as propitiating the anger of Apollo, 
whose priest Agamemnon had insulted, with the i 
an ityq liatrtififiy. Thus again Virgil, speaking of Helmuts, 
Cassis prim urn de more juvencis, 
Exorat pacem divom. 
And again, 

Due nigras pecudes, ea prima piae 
Moreover Ovid, in his Fasti, still more explicitly 
the doctrine of atoning for sin by an animal olfei 

Stepe Deos aliquis peccando feci 
Et pro peccatis hostia blanda £ 
The classical reader must be aware of 1 
to the same custom, which occur in tl ■ 
of the Greek and Roman authors. 

Nor with regard to the Gentile nut 
was it the blood only of brute animals 
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After the consecration of the animal, followed 
its immolation, when the punishment, which had 
been imprecated upon it, was supposed actually 
to be inflicted. And here it was that perhaps 
the most important act in the ceremonial of 
these sacrifices took place, viz. the presentation 
of a portion of the blood of the victim before 
the Lord, within the holy place ; for as the 
blood constituted the life of the animal offered, 
and as it was this life which was given in ex- 
change for that of the person who had offended, of 

for the purpose of conciliating the wrath of the offended 
powers above, but sometimes even that of human victims; 
of which the sacrifices of Iphigenia at Aulis, to appease the 
anger of Diana, and of Polyxena upon the tomb of Achilles, 
and of those unfortunate mariners whom stress of weather 
had driven upon the shores of the Taurica Chersonesus, are 
well known poetical examples. 

Perhaps here likewise, in order still further to illustrate 
the same subject, I might refer the reader to the historical 
examples of the Decii, three of which name and family are 
represented as voluntarily devoting themselves on the field 
of battle to the Dii Manes, in order to secure, when the cri- 
tical and dubious state of the conflict seemed to require it, 
the seasonable aid of those tremendous powers, to whom, 
according to the superstitious creed of the times, the domi- 
nion of the infernal regions was conceived to belong. 

Nor were the Jews themselves at certain periods of their 
history free from such pollutions. Not to mention the instance 
of Jephtha's vow — among the other modes of idolatrous 
worship, which they occasionally borrowed from surrounding 
nations, that of causing their sons and daughters to pass 
through fire to Moloch, we read, was one. 
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course, strictly speaking, the expiation was then 
made when the blood was presented in the holy- 
place. Accordingly, in the method of these sacri- 
fices, it is the blood which is represented as pos- 
sessing all the propitiatory virtue. " I have given 
" it to you," says Moses, meaning the blood, " upon 
" the altar to make an atonement for your souls :" 
and again, " It is the blood that maketh an atone- 
" ment for the soul r ." 

Moreover, as soon as the blood had been pre- 
sented in the manner which the ritual particularly 
specifies, it is generally added, that whatever sin or 
sins the person sacrificing had committed, should 
be forgiven him. This again serves to shew that 
all the piacular virtue upon such occasions was 
conceived to be in the blood. And the peculiar 
sanctity of the blood, as appropriated to such uses, 
it is, which explains the reason of those provi- 
sions of the Law, that, under penalty of death 
in case of disobedience, prohibited the eating of 
blood in any shape as an article of food. " Only 
ye shall not eat the blood," says Moses; "ye 
shall pour it upon the earth as water 8 ." And 
again, " Whatsoever man there be of the house 
" of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among 
" you, that eateth any manner of blood ; I will 
" even set my face against that soul that eateth 

T Lev. xvii. 11. 8 Deut. xii. 16. 
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blood, and will cut him off from among his 
people u ." The Gospel reader will probably re- 
collect a similar injunction, which is found in the 
Acts of the Apostles x , where the Gentile converts 
to Christianity are required to abstain from the 
use of blood as an article of food ?. 

If then, in the next place, it be inquired how 
far the piacular virtue of these sacrifices extended, 
I answer, that they availed only to avert from 
the Hebrew worshipper the sentence of temporal 
death, which for any act of transgression he 
might have incurred. For which a most con- 
clusive reason may be assigned ; that, besides this 
kind of death, there is not in the Levitical books 
of scripture the slightest allusion made to any 

u Lev. xvii. 10. * Chap. xv. 20. 29. 

y In the Gentile sacrifices corresponding and analogous to 
these of which we are speaking, when (as often is the case) to 
the word cruor the epithet of sacer is annexed, (by the blood 
here spoken of, being of course meant that of the animal 
slain,) this in like manner indicates that they too conceived 
all the expiatory virtue to consist in the blood. That epithet 
would never have been used so frequently as it is, to charac- 
terize the blood then shed, unless what they supposed to 
have been more especially dedicated or devoted to the Being 
in whose honour the victim had been slain, was the blood ; 
which they must consequently have considered to contain in 
itself all the expiatory virtue of the sacrifice ; and therefore 
to have been that in which the life of the animal itself con- 
sisted. We may just mention, that this idea of the vital 
principle's residing more especially in the blood, is what 
characterizes the Hunterian system of physiology. 
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other. It was only an external righteousness, 
an external holiness in the sight of God, which 
these sacrifices availed to procure for the wor- 
shipper. Often must such an one by an offence 
in some way or other committed against his su- 
preme Lord and King, have placed himself with- 
out the pale, as it were, of that intimate commu- 
nion with God, in which the Law of Moses sup- 
posed him to be. 

By virtue then of their divine appointment for 
that purpose, these sacrifices availed to reinstate 
the Jew in possession of such merely external 
privileges. They procured for him a covenanted 
claim to the continued exercise, on the part of his 
God, of his former goodness towards him. Here, 
however, their intrinsic efficacy ceased : with re- 
gard to the future consequences of sin in the life 
to come, they had no power whatever of avert- 
ing them. Nay, as to the doctrine of the soul's 
immortality in another life, there is, in the writ- 
ings of Moses at least, the profoundest silence. 
All that he appeals to, to make the Jews afraid of 
violating the commandments of their God, or 
anxious to keep and observe them, is the conside- 
ration of temporal calamity on the one hand, and 
of temporal prosperity on the oth£r. 

It is clear then from this reason too, if from no 
other, that whatever efficacy the sin offerings pos- 
sessed to avert the consequences of sin, it must 
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have been as sin or disobedience was likely to af- 
fect the condition of the Jew in this life merely, as 
of one bound to obey his God under the sanction 
of such peculiar penalties. What those peculiar 
penalties were, it is scarcely necessary to repeat. 
They were temporal ; they were not eternal penal- 
ties. They were what affected the condition of the 
Jew in this world, and not his everlasting destiny 
hereafter. To him of the next world Moses had 
spoken nothing: its terrors he had not in the 
slightest degree revealed to him. 

From this view of the subject we may again 
infer that the piacular virtue of these sin offerings 
extended simply to remove, or to avert from the 
Hebrew worshipper, the penalty of those temporal 
inconveniences of sin, to which, whenever he trans- 
gressed any of the commandments of his God, he 
had rendered himself liable ; in other words, to 
make such an one as much a Jew in the estima- 
tion of his Maker, as much a favoured child of 
Abraham after his transgression, as he was be- 
fore. Accordingly, such upon every occasion when 
they were duly offered, is their recorded efficacy. 
The Deity propitiated by the stated and solemn 
occurrence of these sacrifices, whenever the Jews, 
truly repenting* themselves of their iniquities, did 
offer them, continued to exercise towards his 
people the same peculiar kindness and favour: 
till the period at length came, when upon the 
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manifestation of the promised Messiah, and his 
appearing in the capacity of a sin offering for all 
mankind, as well as in every other similarly-pre- 
dicted capacity, the distinction of Jew and Gentile 
ceased, and Judaism itself became merged in that 
Christianity, the leading and peculiar doctrines of 
which it had already, in its significant rites and 
ceremonies, foreshewn. 

Moreover, that it was simply to procure for 
the Hebrew worshipper an external or legal right- 
eousness, and not that which supposes a real re- 
mission to the offender of the penalties of sin, we 
may conclude from certain testimonies relative to 
this subject, which are found more especially in the 
later books of scripture. Thus David expresses 
himself in that beautiful penitential Psalm z : 
" Thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it 
" thee : but thou delightest not in burnt offerings." 
And, again, it is thus that Isaiah remonstrates 
with his countrymen in that well known chapter a : 
" To what purpose is the multitude of your sacri- 
" fices unto me ? saith the Lord : I am full of the 
burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts; and I delight not in the blood of bul- 
locks, or of lambs, or of he goats." Still David 
and Isaiah knew that such sacrifices being of 
God's appointment, no pious or conscientious Is- 

8 Psalm li. 16. a Isaiah i. 11. 
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raelite would have been excused from offering 
them. It was simply then, as conferring a legal 
righteousness in the sight of God, that they must 
have regarded them. The same conclusion fol- 
lows, if we consider the prophet Micah's declara- 
tion upon the same subject b : " Wherewith," says 
he, " shall I come before the Lord, and bow my- 
" self before the high God ? shall I come be- 
" fore him with burnt offerings, with calves of a 
year old ? Will the Lord be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of 
oil ? shall I give my firstborn/or my transgres- 
sion, the fruit of my body,/©/* the sin of my 
M soul ?" Though these words are properly deli- 
vered in the person of Balak, yet Micah, like the 
other individuals before named, knew, that as a 
member of the Jewish community in particular, 
he was bound, according as the occasion might 
require, to honour his God by the observance of 
such like sacrificial institutions. Consequently, 
he too must have considered them as conferring 
simply a legal or external righteousness, upon the 
performer of them. Whether indeed any serious 
and enlightened members of that community, any 
of the good people who lived under the elder dis- 
pensation, perfectly understood its nature either 
in the respect, of which we are now speaking, or 

b Micah vi. 6, 7- 
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in any other, I will not undertake to say. The 
probability is that they did not. Certain vague 
and undefined notions of the benefits which would 
result to themselves and others from the coming 
of the Messiah, they might have had, and even of 
the mode in which those blessings were to be 
procured to them. Still that it was no real right- 
eousness or justification in the sight of God, which 
the sin offerings of that covenant under which 
they lived, and in the solemn occasions of which 
they were so often called upon to join, availed 
to procure, is, from what we have already said, 
abundantly evident. Nor is it less so, that it was 
their duty to offer up such religious worship to 
Almighty God; that without it, in short, they 
would not have been entitled to whatever benefits 
flowed to them from their peculiar relation to 
him. If ever, then, they did revolve such subjects 
in their minds, it must only have been a legal or 
ceremonial righteousness, which, as one of the be- 
neficial consequences flowing to them from their 
observance, they regarded those sin offerings as 
procuring c . 

c I have affirmed and endeavoured to prove, that it was to 
avert the temporal punishment of sin that those sin offerings, 
so far as their immediate and primary purpose was concerned, 
were intended. Whenever then, by Jehovah, they were ac- 
cepted, such was their purpose and efficacy. Instances are, 
notwithstanding, upon record, when owing to some peculiar 
aggravation of the offence committed, the offender was not 
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But whatever may have been the real amount 
of knowledge and information upon this subject, 
which enlightened the mind of the serious and 

allowed thus to restore himself to favour with his Maker; but 
where the curse of temporal death denounced by the divine 
Legislator against the transgression of his revealed Law, was 
suffered to take its due effect. Thus in the case of Achan, who 
in express opposition to the divine command had secreted a 
portion of the spoil of Jericho, no atonement was permitted. 
Thus too, that sabbath-breaker, whose offence is recorded 
in Numbers xv, was put to death without mercy; God's deal- 
ings with the people, during their wanderings in the wil- 
derness, as often as they had provoked him by their repeated 
and aggravated instances of rebellion, affording moreover 
many such examples, when to restore the offender or offend- 
ers to favour, the offering up of such sacrifices, by way of 
expiation, was not allowed. The severity of the Law in such 
cases is, perhaps, what the Apostle is alluding to, when in a 
certain passage of the Hebrews, he speaks of those who de- 
spised Moses' Law, dying without mercy under two or three 
witnesses. If " he," says he, " that despised Moses' Law 
" died without mercy under two or three witnesses ; of how 
" much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
" worthy," &c. But though, when the offence in question 
was aggravated by this extra degree of guilt, such was the 
awful consequence resulting from it, still we are not to 
suppose, that the sin offering upon other occasions, when 
duly and solemnly presented to God as an atonement for the 
individual's guilt, did not avail to procure that species of 
forgiveness, of which we were speaking, and to reinstate the 
offending Jew, as a Jew, into favour with his Maker. Oc- 
casionally Jehovah saw fit to exercise severity as well as good- 
ness towards his people. Accordingly it is in the light of 
such severity as was deemed by him for special reasons fit and 
necessary, that we must regard those instances of his provi- 
dential dispensations towards them, before alluded to. 
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reflecting Israelite, should it be next inquired, 
wherein consisted the figurative or mystic import 
of these sacrifices, we may answer, that thereby 
was prefigured the sacrifice of the death of Christ. 
Accordingly, with obvious allusion to such sa- 
crifices, Jesus Christ is in the later scriptures fre- 
quently spoken of as one who stood towards us in 
the same relation as the Levitical sin offering did 
to the Hebrew worshipper : " Behold," says John 
the Baptist d , " the Lamb of God, which taketh 
" away the sin of the world." Thus again, by 
St. John the evangelist, in the book of Revela^ 
tion, he is characterized as " the Lamb slain from 
" the foundation of the world e ." It is, moreover, 
the same doctrine which is taught us, when he is 
simply spoken of as the Lamb. Again, saith St. 
Peter, we have not been "redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold ; . . . but with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot f ." The same too 
is the idea under which St. Paul represents him 
to us * : " For even Christ our Passover is sacri- 
" ficed for us : therefore let us keep the feast," 
&c. That is, he means to tell us that Jesus 
Christ stands as much in the relation of a paschal 
lamb to us, as the animal appointed by the Law 
to be slain, and selected for this purpose, ever did 

d John i. 29. e Rev. xiii. 8. 

f 1 Peter i. 18, 19. U Cor. v. 7, 8. 
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to the Jewish worshipper. What, therefore, we 
may contend for is this, that such language would 
not have been used by the inspired writers of the 
New Testament to describe either the person, or 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ, had not the sin 
offerings of the Levitical law borne an intended 
typical reference to him; in short, had he not 
been that real sacrifice for sin, to which they 
pointed in the manner mentioned by us. 

And not merely is it in language borrowed 
from the ritual of the elder dispensation, that the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ is itself represented, but 
expressions taken from the same ritual, are made 
use of to designate the beneficial consequences 
flowing to the Christian worshipper from that 
sacrifice. Thus we are said by him, viz. Christ, 
" to have received the atonement b ;" and also, 
" in him to have redemption through his blood * ;" 
and again " to have been redeemed with the 
" precious blood of Christ, as of a larab k ," &c: 
in all which instances the terms made use of 
to characterize the blessings derived to us from 
the death of Christ, atonement and redemption, 
strictly speaking, call our attention to that le- 
gal satisfaction or equivalent for sin, which the 
Hebrew worshipper, in order to procure the for- 
giveness of his offences, was obliged by his law 
to pay. 

h Rom. v. 11 . * Ephes. i. 7 ; Col. i. 14. k 1 Peter i. 18, 19. 
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Nor is this all, but the very expression " blood 
" of Christ," which is so often employed in the 
same scriptures to designate the procuring cause 
of our forgiveness as Christians by God, directs us 
to the corresponding efficacy imputed in the ritual 
of the Levitical dispensation to the blood of the 
animals, there required to be slain. Christ's blood 
is spoken of as the blood of a victim, just as the 
blood of those animals is described to be piacular : 
and the identity of the language made use of in 
each instance, supposes the existence of that re- 
lation between the two kinds of sacrifices, for 
which we are contending. 

Moreover, not merely from the considerations 
already mentioned may we conclude that there 
subsisted this connexion of type and antitype be- 
tween the sin offerings of the Law and that of 
the Gospel, but in certain other particulars, re- 
lating also to the ceremonial of the former sacri- 
fices, we may trace, as it were, the outline of the 
shadow, which the great sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
cast upon them. 

For first, with regard to the choice of the vic- 
tim in such sacrifices, was it in every instance re- 
quired, that the animal offered should be without 
blemish? so is Christ, with obvious allusion to the 
provisions of the Jewish ritual, said to have been 
without blemish too. 1 . And again, with regard to 

1 1 Peter i. 19. 
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the next particular of the ceremony, was it in- 
variably required that the Israelitish offender, 
when he presented his sin offering before the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation, should lay 
both his hands upon the victim offered, thus trans- 
ferring as it were the guilt which he had con- 
tracted, from himself to it ? even so, with obvious 
allusion to that requisition, it is said of Christ, 
that " the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
" of us all m ." And " Surely he hath borne our 
" griefs, and carried our sorrows n ." Again, that 
w he bare the sin of many °." Moreover, with 
regard to the same sacrifices, did the ritual 
direct the officiating minister in a set form of 
words to devote the animal thus presented, and 
thus laden with the burden of another's guilt, to 
die in his stead ? even so did Jesus Christ, upon 
the evening which preceded his sufferings on the 
cross, devote himself to die, as an expiatory vic- 
tim for the sins of men. In that solemn prayer, 
which St. John has recorded p, his words are, 
" And for their sakes I sanctify myself," meaning 
of course his disciples ; where the expression sanc- 
tify* which in the original is aytaty, when strictly 
interpreted, means, I devote myself to die, I con- 
secrate myself as an expiatory victim, for the sins 
of these my disciples. 

m Isaiah liii. 6. n Verse 4. 

* Verse 12. p Chap. xvii. 19. cf. x. 36. 
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And again, just as it was usual for the Jewish 
high priest (more especially upon the great day 
of atonement) to conclude the form of consecrar- 
tion with a prayer to God that he would bless 
first himself, then the priesthood, and last of all 
the entire congregation ; even so do we find our 
Saviour upon that momentous occasion, to which 
I have just alluded, praying to God first for him- 
self ; as it is written, " Father, the hour is come ; 
glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify 
thee * ;" then for his disciples ; " Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom thou 
4t hast given me, that they may be one, as we 
" are T ;" and lastly, for all the generations of suc- 
ceeding Christians; "Neither pray I for these 
" alone, but for them also which shall believe 
" on me through their word V It may be far- 
ther observed, that the temporal blessing in- 
voked by the Levitical high priest upon all who 
heard him, during these solemn occasions, was 
clearly analogous to that great spiritual one, 
which our Lord on the same occasion invoked 
upon every true Christian, who should be bap- 
tized in his name ; " Father, I will that they also, 
" whom thou hast given me, be with me where I 
" am ; that they may behold my glory, which 
" thou hast given me : for thou lovedst me before 
" the foundation of the world V 

n John xvii. 1. r Verse 11. s Verse 20. t John xvii. 24. 
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Again, still further to extend the parallel be- 
tween the $wo kinds of sacrifices which are here 
compared with each other ; to the death actually 
suffered by the Levitical sin offering, we may op- 
pose that which our Saviour likewise underwent — 
to the burning of the flesh and skin of the former 
without the camp, the circumstance of his suffer- 
ing without the gates of Jerusalem — and lastly, 
to the presentation of the blood of the animal 
sacrificed, within the holy place, (or as upon one 
occasion was the case within the holy of holies,) 
his presentation of himself within the heaven of 
heavens. For with regard to the first of these 
particulars, just as the Levitical sin offering, after 
the high priest's solemn consecration of it to die 
as an accursed thing, for the sins of the people, 
forthwith underwent the penalty invoked upon 
it, so do we find our Saviour's agony and bloody 
sweat, his cross and passion, soon following after 
that analogous and corresponding devotion of him- 
self, which he had just made. And again, with 
regard to the second particular, we find the paral- 
lelism there mentioned, recognised by the apostle ; 
who speaking in his Epistle to the Hebrews of the 
burning without the camp of the bodies of those 
beasts, whose blood was brought into the sanc- 
tuary, goes on to say : " Wherefore Jesus also, 
" that he might sanctify the people with his own 
" blood, suffered without the gate u ." 

" Heb. xiii. 12. 
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And with regard to the last particular above 
alluded to, it is evident, that the apostle in the 
same Epistle to the Hebrews represents our Sa- 
viour's presentation of himself to God, in the 
heaven of heavens, after his resurrection and as- 
cension, under the idea of that presentation of the 
blood of the animal sacrificed upon the great day 
of atonement, within the holy of holies ; as it is 
written ; * For Christ is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are the 
figures of the true ; but into heaven itself, now 
to appear in the presence of God for us V And 
again : " But Christ being come an High Priest 
" of good things to come, by a greater and more 
" perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is 
to say, not of this building ; neither by the blood 
of goats and calves, but by his own blood he 
entered in once into the holy place, having ob- 
tained eternal redemption for us?" Here we 
have language borrowed from the ceremonial of 
the Jewish ritual in a well-known instance, to re- 
present and describe what Jesus Christ, in a cor- 
responding sacerdotal point of view, has done for 
us ; there being however this further circumstance, 
(as it must have already occurred to the mind of 
the reader,) to mark our Lord's sacrifice of him- 
self, and to distinguish it from those made under 
the Levitical dispensation, that He was at once 

xHeb.ix.24. y Verse 11, 12. 
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the Priest who offered, and the Victim that was 
offered, for the sins of men. 

I have thus endeavoured to give an account, first, 
of the ceremonial of these piacular or expiatory 
sacrifices, secondly, of their immediate or primary 
import, lastly, of their figurative or spiritual*. 

* With regard to what I have said in the former part of 
this inquiry, should any one ask, Is there any difference 
between the sin and trespass offerings of the Law, (the He- 
brew name of the one is ntqpn, that of the other is Dgg*) that 
distinctive and peculiar appellations should be given to 
them? I answer, that so far as the great purpose of expia- 
tion is concerned, I have not been able to discover any dif- 
ference : both are alike represented as procuring for the per- 
son offering them a reprieve from that temporal punishment 
to which the Law had sentenced him. However, in the cere- 
monial of these sacrifices, an attentive reader may perceive 
something like a difference. It is this : in the case of a sin 
offering, more especially one, where the blood had been car- 
ried within the veil of the tabernacle, no part of the flesh 
of the animal slain was permitted by the Law to be eaten 
by the priest ; as it is written, (Lev. vi. 30,) " And no sin 
" offering, whereof any of the blood is brought into the 
" tabernacle of the congregation to reconcile withal in the 
" holy place, shall be eaten : it shall be burnt in the fire." 
On the contrary, with regard to such sin offerings as were 
not of this solemn description, and with regard to every tres- 
pass offering, we find this provision enacted, that all the 
males among the priests should eat thereof: it is most holy. 
Whence we may perhaps venture to conclude, that to sin 
offerings, properly so called, such, i. e. as were required to 
be offered upon the more solemn occasions of the Levitical 
calendar, there was attached an idea of greater imputed guilt 
than was conceived to belong, even after its consecration, to 
the trespass offering; as though in such sin offerings more 

R 4 
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Let us then rely upon the efficacy of the blood of 
Christ, which we have seen to be denoted by 
them in this last respect, as our chief pillar of 
strength, our sure ground of hope, against the 
recollection or the imputation of our past sins. 
Nor let the scoff of the infidel, or the cavils of 
such as would be wise beyond what is written, 
shake our belief in this fundamental article of the 
Christian creed, which teaches us that the blood 
of Christ is every thing to us ; that it justifies ; that 
it renews and cleanses ; that it redeems and saves 
us. It justifies, because, according to a mode of di- 
vine operation mysterious to us, the guilt of our 
offences having been transferred upon Him, He is 
therefore represented as our righteousness, and 
we are said to be the righteousness of God in 
Him. It renews or cleanses, because without the 
propitiatory virtue of that blood, no power from 
on high, which it is, strictly speaking, that sanc- 
tifies, will descend to help our infirmities. And, 
lastly, it redeems or saves, because even whatever 
final happiness is represented in the scriptures 

especially, was supposed to be included all the amount of 
transferred guilt, which characterised the trespass offering, 
and something more ; to<tovtov kcu ct*, of imputed sinfulness. 
With regard to the sin offering, which was not of that 
solemn character, and to the general description of the tres- 
pass offering mentioned in the books of Moses, I must confess 
that I have not been able to find any difference between 
them. 
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as awaiting the sanctified Christian in his Re- 
deemer's kingdom beyond the grave, is in like 
manner said to have been purchased for him by 
the blood of Christ. 

Mysterious and salutary dispensation of the di- 
vine wisdom, goodness, justice, and power, which 
in thus ordaining that Christ should die as a 
sin offering for the sins of the world, has provided 
that such an amount of benefit should flow to the 
whole human race ! that by the sacrifice of that 
death, the evil effects of our great ancestors' dis- 
obedience to the will of God should be more than 
counteracted, and that the blood thus shed should 
itself operate in the manner we have mentioned, 
to procure these inestimable blessings. O the 
goodness and the mercy of God ! may we exclaim 
in language not unlike that which is used by the 
Apostle on a similar occasion : how unsearchable 
is that goodness, and the utmost depths of it past 
finding out ! 



DISCOURSE THE FOURTH. 

Of the sacrificial institutions of the Jewish Law; — of 
the sacrifices intended to evidence the piety of the He- 
brew worshipper. 



IN the former Discourse I observed that, besides 
the sin and trespass offerings of the Law, frequent 
mention occurs of others, which are described under 
the names of burnt offerings and peace offerings, 
and meat and drink offerings, and freewill offer- 
ings. Now as we are taught to believe that all 
the sacrifices mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and not merely the sin and trespass offerings of 
the Law, were of a typical import, i. e. intended 
to prefigure something under the Christian dis- 
pensation, that is of a corresponding nature, I 
shall proceed to investigate the Gospel import of 
these other sacrificial institutions. Before, how- 
ever, I go on with this part of our subject, it may 
be found expedient to prefix a few observations re- 
specting the immediate purpose and design of these 
ceremonies ; in doing which it is not my inten- 
tion to weary the attention of the reader by enter- 
ing into any minute examination of the differ- 
ences subsisting between them, but simply to con- 
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sider what the general character of them all seems 
to have been. 

The earliest mention in scripture of sacrifices of 
this kind is found at Genesis iv. 3, 4 : where Abel 
and Cain are said to have brought an offering to 
the Lord, the former " of the firstlings of his 
" flock,* 1 the latter " of the fruit of the ground." 
Moreover Noah, when he descended from the ark, 
is represented as building an altar to the Lord, 
and offering thereupon burnt offerings of every 
clean beast and clean fowl \ And, to mention no 
more of these early instances, we read of the com- 
mand given to Abraham : * Take now thy son, 
" thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get 
" thee into the land of Moriah ; and offer him 
" there for a burnt offering upon one of the moun- 
" tains which I will tell thee of b ." 

But it is in the ceremonial of the Levitical wor- 
ship that the most frequent mention occurs of this 
description of sacrifices. On every occasion of that 
ritual, whether ordinary or extraordinary, such ob- 
lations formed part of the service required. Thus it 
was in the service appointed for every day in the 
week, and in the service appointed for the sabbath 
day, and in the service appointed for the first day 
of every month c . Moreover we read that burnt 
offerings, and meat and drink offerings, and peace 
offerings, constituted a considerable part of the 

R Gen. viii. 20. b Gen. xxii. 2. c Numb, xxviii. 
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ritual prescribed for the three solemn festivals of 
the Levitical calendar d . And again, upon the 
extraordinary occasions of the same worship, we 
find that the service performed consisted chiefly 
of the oblation of similar sacrifices e . Thus too the 
Nazarite who had completed his vow, the leper 
who had been pronounced clean, the woman who 
had been safely delivered from the pangs of child- 
birth, worshipped God by the performance of 
ceremonies such as these f . And again, when the 
tabernacle was consecrated by Moses in the wil- 
derness, and when afterwards a temple was built 
and consecrated by Solomon*, the consecration 
service, in either instance, consisted of a profusion 
of sacrifices, more especially of the kind of which 
we are now speaking. 

The question therefore occurs, What could be 
the intention of these sacrifices? Of what reli- 
gious feeling more especially did this series of 
significant actions constitute the expression? I 
answer of a twofold one : partly intercessory, and 
partly eucharistic. With regard to the former, I 
mean that such oblations were intended to pro- 
cure for the individual who made them, the 
continuance of the Divine favour; not indeed 
of the Divine favour as seen in the forgiveness 
of sin, (for to conciliate favour of this kind 
was the declared object of the sin and tres- 

d Lev. xxiii. e Numb. vii. f Numb, vi. 13 — 21 ; 

Lev. xiv. xii. * 1 Kings viii. 63, 64. 
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pass offering,) but the continuance of the Di- 
vine favour as seen in protecting a person from 
the temporal dangers to which he might be ex- 
posed, or in procuring for him some striking 
instance of temporal prosperity. Of this de- 
scription were those offerings, of which David 
speaks in the sixty-sixth psalm, where he is re- 
presented as saying, " I will go into thy house 
" with burnt offerings : I will pay thee my vows, 
" which my lips have uttered, and my mouth 
hath spoken, when I was in trouble. I will 
offer unto thee burnt sacrifices of fatlings, with 
" the incense of rams ; I will offer bullocks with 
" goats." It is clear from this passage that the 
offerings, of which he speaks, were such as he had 
vowed to his God, in order to procure by means 
of them deliverance in the hour of trouble. Of 
the same description were those seven bullocks 
and seven rams, which Balaam the son of Beor is 
said to have offered on the seven altars, which 
Balak the king of Moab had constructed h . The 
designed object of these sacrifices was doubtless 
to procure the divine blessing upon the children 
of Moab, and the divine curse upon those of Is- 
rael, though the tongue of the prophet was over- 
ruled in the hour of inspiration to a different 
purpose. And, to mention no more instances, si- 
milar was the purpose of Jephtha's vow 1 : when 

h Numb, xxiii. 1. 14. 29. '> Judges xi. 31. 
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during the war, which impended, between the Is- 
raelites and the children of Ammon, he promised 
that, if the Lord would without fail deliver the 
Ammonites into his hands, he would offer up as 
a burnt offering to Him whatsoever should come 
forth out of his doors to meet Him k . 

Such then was one of the purposes for which 
offerings of this description were intended, viz. 
as a means of procuring to the individual offering 

k We find traces of the same religious custom among the 
Gentile nations of antiquity. Livy, the Roman historian, 
tells us, that before the consul proceeded to the field to en- 
counter the enemies of the republic, it was usual for him to 
ascend the capitol, clad in the habiliments of war, and, while 
the pontifex maximus dictated to him a set form of words, to 
vow that, if he returned victorious from battle, he would 
sacrifice an ox to Jupiter. Again Homer, in that part of 
his poem which relates the procession of Hecuba and the 
Trojan matrons to the temple of Minerva, represents the 
priestess as vowing to offer twelve oxen at her shrine, if 
she would break the lance of the Grecian warrior, and hurl 
him headlong in the dust before the Scaean gate. Thus Virgil 
represents his hero, before he ventured upon the perilous 
descent into the regions below, as propitiating the queen of 
Hades with a peculiar and appropriate offering. Nor was 
this custom confined to the polished nations of antiquity. 
From those writers who have described the ancient religious 
usages of the people who once inhabited the island of Bri- 
tain and the adjacent regions of the continent, we learn 
that whenever they were afflicted with disease, or went 
out to battle, or whatever might be the danger to which 
they were exposed, it was usual to offer victims with a view 
to conciliate the favour of their gods, and that the victims 
thus sacrificed were not unfrequently human victims. 
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them the continuance of the Divine favour, in pro- 
tecting him from any danger to which he might 
be exposed, or for obtaining for him success in 
any enterprise in which he might be engaged. 
But there was another purpose for which offer- 
ings of the same description were intended. They 
were, doubtless, in many instances of an eucha- 
ristic character, that is, were designed to express 
the individual's gratitude to God for mercies 
which he had already experienced. Of this de- 
scription was Noah's sacrifice, upon his descent 
from the ark, for the deliverance of himself and 
family from the waters of the deluge. Similar 
also were those which Hezekiah and Manasses 
offered, the one to commemorate the reformation 
of the Jewish worship, and the cleansing of the 
temple from the abominations of idolatry; the 
other, his restoration to his kingdom from a state 
of exile. Of the same description was the offer- 
ing of the Nazarite, when he had fulfilled his 
vow ; of the leprous person, when he was restored 
to society ; and of the woman, when purified from 
childbirth. 

But perhaps it is in the ceremonial of the great 
festivals of the Levitical calendar, that the eucha- 
ristic import of these sacrifices is most apparent, 
and more especially in that of the feast of ta- 
bernacles, so called, because, during the period of 
its celebration, the people of Israel were com- 
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manded to dwell in tents or booths. One of the ob- 
jects of this festival was (as I will shew in a future 
discourse) to commemorate the establishment of 
the Jews, as a nation, in the promised land. Ac- 
cordingly, in the ritual of that feast, we find 
many more of this class of offerings required, than 
upon any other occasion ; as though it was fit that 
a time, which reminded the Jews of their settle- 
ment as a nation, and of Jehovah's free gift to 
them of the land of Canaan, should be distinguish- 
ed by a greater number of eucharistic oblations 
than usual. The worshipper, on such occasions, was 
to utter some such form of thanksgiving as this : 

God of our fathers, God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, we acknowledge that a Syrian ready 
to perish was our father ; and when he went down 
into Egypt, that thou didst make him there a na- 
tion great, mighty, and populous; and when the 
Egyptians did evil entreat us, and afflict us, and 
did lay on us hard bondage, that thou, O Lord, 
heardest our cry, and didst deliver us, with signs 
and wonders and great terribleness, from the 
house of bondage. And when our fathers fled in 
haste to the wilderness, that thou didst guide 
them there, over the trackless wild, manifesting 
thyself unto them in a luminous cloud by day, and 
in a pillar of fire by night ; moreover, when they 
were hungry, giving them bread from heaven to 
eat, and when they were thirsty, water from the 

F 
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flinty rock to drink — until thou broughtest them 
with a mighty hand and stretched out arm, to this 
place, even unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey. And now, O Lord, we present to thee 
these offerings, as an acknowledgment that to thee 
we are indebted for all that we possess, and for 
every good thing we enjoy. 

Such, then, seems to have been the immediate 
import of all the above mentioned offerings, of 
which we read so much in the books of the Old 
Testament. They were intended partly, to express 
the Israelitish believer's prayer to his God, that he 
would be graciously pleased to extend to him his 
continued aid and protection — that he would avert 
whatever of evil might be impending over him — 
in short, that he would bless him in all the oper- 
ations of his hands, in the city and in the field, in 
his basket and in his store, in his going out, and 
in his coming in : and partly, to acknowledge his 
sense of the unmerited blessings, which the divine 
goodness had already showered upon him. 

With regard then to the typical reference of the 
same kind of sacrifices ; these oblations of animal 
or vegetable offerings, which, as we have seen, 
constituted so large a portion of the Hebrew ri- 
tual, were intended to be figurative of those forms 
of prayer and thanksgiving, which enter now into 
the substance of every scheme of Christian wor- 
ship. The only difference is, that the Hebrew 
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worshipper expressed the pious emotions of his 
soul by the stated performance of a series of signi- 
ficant religious actions, whereas we, as Christians, 
do the same in the utterance of articulate words ; 
and again, that what they chiefly prayed for 
were temporal blessings, whereas those, which we 
principally implore, are spiritual blessings. 

Accordingly, we find that in many passages of 
scripture, the offering up of prayer or praise is 
represented to us under the idea of a sacrifice. 
It is so by Hosea, in the following expression ; 
" So will we render the calves of our lips 1 ." It is 
so by Jeremiah, where he speaks " of them that 
" shall bring the sacrifice of praise into the house 
" of the Lord" 1 ." It is so by David, in the following 
words; "Let my prayer be set forth before thee as 
incense ; and the lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice V But above all, it is so re- 
presented by St. Paul, in the following passage 
of the Hebrews : " By him therefore" (meaning 
our Saviour) " let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
to God continually; that is, the fruit of our 
lips, giving thanks to his name ° ;" where the al- 
lusion to the animal and vegetable offerings of tbe 
Law is clearer than even in the former instances. 
But there is another circumstance of this part 
of the Levitical ritual, in which its correspond- 

1 Hosea xiv. 2. ni Jerem. xxxiii. 11. 

n Psalm cxli. 2. ° Hebr. xiii. 15. 
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ence to the Christian in a very important point of 
view, will appear too striking to be the result of 
mere accident. The particular in question is not 
unconnected with the subject, considered in the 
light in which we are now viewing it, and there- 
fore I shall, for a few moments, call the attention 
of the reader to it. Almost upon every occasion, 
where these offerings are prescribed as an ap- 
pointed means of worship, they are required to be 
accompanied by a sin offering. And what is 
worthy of remark, the sin offering is presumed to 
be offered first. At least in the ceremony of 
cleansing the leper we find this order so stated. 
" And the priest shall offer the sin offering and 
" make an atonement for him, that is to be cleansed 
from his uncleanness ; and afterwards he shall 
kill the burnt offering p." The reason of this dif- 
ference in the order of the sacrifices is obvious ; be- 
cause till the worshipper had been reinstated into 
favour with his God, by the former, it is evident 
that his offering of praise or thanksgiving would 
not be accepted. It would not bear the character 
which the scriptures generally ascribe to such ob- 
lations, when they are accepted; viz. that they 
are offerings of a sweet smell, or sweet savour, 
unto the Lord. 

Do we ask then what there is in the Christian 
scheme of worship, analogous or corresponding to 

P Lev. xiv. 19. 
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this distinction? An attentive consideration of 
every Christian form of prayer or thanksgiving 
will tell us. We shall find that every prayer pre- 
scribed in our liturgies, concludes with some such 
words as these : " And this we beg for Jesus 
" Christ his sake ;" and again, " Through Jesus 
" Christ our Lord" — which proceeds upon the sup- 
position that if these our sacrifices of prayer and 
thanksgiving are acceptable to God, it is owing to 
that atonement for sin which Jesus Christ has 
previously made ; just as it was supposed to be 
owing to the corresponding atonement previously 
made by the proper sacrifices for the worshipper's 
offences, that the eucharistic or intercessory offer- 
ings of the Law became offerings of a sweet sa- 
vour unto the Lord : in other words, were gra- 
ciously accepted by him. 

But we may extend yet further the typical 
import of these sacrifices. It is obvious to all, 
that besides this method of worshipping God by 
assembling ourselves together for the purposes of 
prayer or thanksgiving, there is another means to 
the same effect ; viz. by keeping his command- 
ments. It was of this service or worship that 
the prophet Samuel spake, when he told Saul, 
that "to obey was better than sacrifice, and to 
" hearken than the fat of rams V It is of the 
same service that Isaiah speaks, when instead of 

q 1 Sam. xv. 22. 
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the vain oblations, as lie calls them, instead of the 
new moons and sabbaths and calling of assemblies, 
and other ritual observances of the Jewish Law, 
he commands the people to put away the evil of 
their doings, to cease to do evil, to learn to do 
well*. These ordinances then of the Hebrew 
worship admit of being viewed in a light which 
will make them appear to prefigure those works, 
which it is the bounden duty of Christians to per- 
form, because Jesus Christ requires them at their 
hands. Nor is it unusual in scripture to repre- 
sent actions of this kind under the idea of sacri- 
fices. Thus St. Paul, in his Epistle to the He- 
brews, as a motive to induce us to do good, and 
to communicate, (that is, to perform actions of cha- 
rity to our poorer brethren,) alleges, that " with 
" such sacrifices God is well pleased B ." A similar 
expression occurs in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians ; where after telling them that he had re- 
ceived from Epaphroditus their contributions, he 
describes them as " an odour of a sweet smell, a 
" sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God * ;" 
language evidently borrowed from that part of the 
Jewish ceremonial Law, of which we are speaking. 
It seems, too, as if the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament construed the meaning of much of their 
religious service in this sense. Not to repeat 
that passage of Isaiah's writings to which we re- 
r Isai. i. 13, 16, 17 8 Heb. xiii. 16. t Phil. iv. 18. 
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cently directed the reader's attention — he expresses 
himself in another passage as follows : " Is it 
" such a fast that I have chosen ? a day for a man 
" to afflict his soul ? is it to bow down his head 
" as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes 
" under kirn ? wilt thou call this a fast, and an 
" acceptable day to the Lord ? Is not this the 
" fast that I have chosen ? to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to 
let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house ? when thou seest the 
w naked, that thou cover him ; and that thou hide 
" not thyself from thine own flesh u ?" as though 
it was the performance of these and similar du- 
ties, and not the mere observance of fast days and 
other ceremonial ordinances, which constituted the 
service with which God was well pleased. 

In this instance, also, we may observe a coinci- 
dence between the type and the antitype, similar 
to what we before mentioned. As the animal or 
vegetable offerings, which the Hebrew worshipper 
presented, were accepted only in consideration of 
the sin offering, in conjunction with which they 
were tendered ; even so are we taught to believe 
that the good works which we perform, are ac- 
ceptable to God only so far as they spring out of 

» Isai. lviii. 5, 6, 7- 
F 4 
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faith in Christ. The reason of this doctrine is, 
because moral actions derive their character chiefly 
from the motive, which leads and prompts the 
agent to their performance ; which motive in the 
case of a carnal, unregenerate person, cannot but 
be unsound. If a good action happens to be done 
by such an individual, in all probability it springs 
from the mere impulse of good nature, because 
the author is constitutionally of a kind and com-* 
passionate temper. Or it may be traced to some 
purely worldly and carnal consideration ; concern- 
ing which actions and their motives, our Saviour 
has declared, that their doers have already their 
reward, in the attainment of those selfish purposes 
in which they originated ; and the Church of Eng- 
land in one of her articles does not scruple to af- 
firm of such good works, that because they have 
not been done as God willed and commanded 
them to be done, they have the nature of sin. 
We may conclude, therefore, that this most im- 
portant circumstance of that religious service, 
which we as Christians are called upon daily to 
pay to our Maker, was prefigured in that particu- 
lar institute of the Mosaic ritual, which represents 
the intercessory or eucharistic offerings of the He- 
brew worshipper to have been accepted by God 
only in consideration of the sin offering, with 
which they were conceived to be accompanied at 
the time, 
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I have thus endeavoured to explain the imme- 
diate and primary meaning of this class of the 
offerings peculiar to the Levitical worship, and 
also their figurative or mystical import. With 
regard to what has been said under the second 
head, may we farther conjecture, without appear- 
ing to indulge the imagination improperly, that 
the reason why, in offerings of this description as 
well as in the expiatory, animals without spot or 
blemish were required, was to denote, that in 
order to render our oblations of praise and thanks- 
giving, as well as our other acts of religious ser- 
vice and obedience acceptable to God, they should 
be without blemish too, i. e. unadulterated by the 
admixture of any worldly or selfish influence ; 
and should proceed in each instance from the in- 
dividual's own deep and sincere conviction of the 
mercies as well of creation and providence, as of 
redemption? And again, that the reason why every 
part of these offerings was not unfrequently re- 
quired to be consumed with fire upon the altar of 
burnt offerings, was to teach us by a significant 
ordinance that our sacrifice of ourselves in return 
for what God has done for us, should be entire 
and total likewise, without the least reserve in 
favour of any darling sin, any ruling and beset- 
ting passion? — a devotion or offering of ourselves, 
(as the communion service expresses it,) of our 
souls, and of our bodies ; a sacrifice which, when 
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so made, will be at once reasonable and holy and 
lively. 

But whatever may be thought of these coin- 
cidences, sufficient has been said to point out the 
correspondence of the Levitical with the Chris- 
tian scheme of worship in this department of its 
rites and ceremonies, as well as in that which we 
before considered. If then it is next demanded, 
of what practical use or benefit it is to ourselves 
that we should know all this ? we may answer, 
It is of great indeed. For if the Hebrew worship- 
per's oblation of prayer or thanksgiving was ac- 
cepted by Jehovah in consideration of the animal 
sin offering, with which it was accompanied, shall 
not our sacrifices of praise or prayer meet with 
acceptance, when preferred to God through faith 
in Him, of whose precious blood-shedding the 
sin offering of the Law was but the shadow? The 
apostle, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, makes use 
of the following exhortation : " Having therefore, 
" brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest by 
" the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
" which he hath consecrated for us, through the 
veil, that is to say, his flesh; and having an 
High Priest over the house of God ; let us draw 
near with a true heart in full assurance of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
science, and our bodies washed with pure water *:" 

* Heb. x. 19—22. 
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where, while he encourages his hearers to draw 
near to the house of God for such and such pur- 
poses of Christian worship, trusting to the efficacy 
of the blood of Jesus, and to the intercession of 
their High Priest over the house of God, it is 
with the implied assurance that their prayers and 
praises, having such a Mediator and Advocate 
to recommend them, could not fail to be accepted. 
With this apostolic injunction then, as so founded 
and so understood, let us by all means comply : 
nor, as the manner of too many is, forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together in the due per- 
formance and discharge of every appointed act of 
Christian worship and devotion. With respect to 
one of the instances of such worship, viz. the 
rendering of thanks — we read that when Pharaoh 
and his horsemen and his chariots were over- 
thrown in the waves of the Red sea, the delivered 
Israelite sung the song of thanksgiving to his 
God. And when the Lord had delivered Sisera, 
the captain of Jabin's host, into the hands of Jael, 
Heber the Kenite's wife, we read that Deborah 
and Barak also commemorated that deliverance of 
the nation from their recent oppression, in a solemn 
hymn. The pious Psalmist too, in many an ode 
of praise, commemorates the wonders which Je- 
hovah had done for his people, marvellous works 
in the land of Ham, and fearful things by the Red 
sea : when he brought forth his people with joy, 
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and his chosen with gladness. And shall the 
Christian be silent? We have mercies to cele- 
brate, we have a deliverance to be thankful for, 
greater far than any the praise of which either 
Jew or Gentile ever sounded forth on lute or on 
harp, with the timbrel or with the well-tuned 
cymbal. For as to those instances of Jewish de- 
liverance, what was the escape from the horrors 
of Egyptian bondage — what was the preservation 
extended to the wandering Israelite in the desert 
— what was the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
land, flowing with milk and honey, compared with 
those blessings which the Christian now enjoys, 
and which he hopes to enjoy hereafter ? with re- 
gard to which latter we are told, that eye hath 
not seen them, nor ear heard them, nor hath it 
entered into the heart' of man to conceive what 
they are. Let us then, as we are in justice 
bounden, be thankful for these things, i. e. be 
thankful for them publicly, by joining regularly 
in those forms of common worship which the wis- 
dom and piety of our forefathers have devised for 
this purpose. But above all let the incense of our 
praise ascend to the mercy-seat on high, in the 
grateful odour of a life spent in conformity with 
the divine commandments ; for, without this sacri- 
fice of the heart, we scarcely need to be assured 
that the calves of our lips will prove a vain ob- 
lation. 



DISCOURSE THE FIFTH. 

On the Aaronical Priesthood — The typical nature of its 

character and Junctions. 



IN my former Discourses I endeavoured to shew 
in what respects the sacrificial institutions of 
the Jewish law were typical of Christ. In this 
it shall be my business to explain in what re- 
spects his character and functions as a priest were 
prefigured in those of the Aaronical priesthood. 
For as Jesus Christ is represented to us not 
merely in the light of the lamb that was slain, 
but likewise in the capacity of the priest who pre- 
sented the offering — if, as the Apostle declares a , 
Christ be the body of the Jewish ceremonial Law, 
we should expect to find something in the latter 
typical of Jesus Christ, in reference to the persons, 
as well as to the things, which the Law appointed 
to be considered holy. 

And so in fact we do. For to begin with those 
provisions of the law relative to the priesthood, 
which may be considered to apply to Christ as 
one fitted to be our priest, by his spotless inte- 
grity, and by the perfect innocence of his character, 
it is clear, that such peculiar moral excellence on 

a Col. ii.17. 
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his part was prefigured by that injunction of the 
Mosaic ritual, that no person of the seed of Aaron, 
(to which the privilege of the Levitical priesthood 
was confined,) having any corporeal blemish, should 
be permitted to minister as a priest before the 
Lord b . " Whatsoever man he be" said the ritual, 
(meaning of course of the family of Aaron,) " that 
" hath a blemish, he shall not approach," (to offer 
the bread of his God,) " a blind man, or a lame," or 
maimed, (or whatever else the personal deformity 
or deficiency in question might be,) " he shall not 
" come nigh to offer the offerings of the Lord made 
" by fire, because he hath a blemish ; that he profane 
" not my sanctuaries ; for I the Lord do sanctify 
" them." Now this provision, as I before stated, 
clearly presignified that our great High Priest 
should likewise be without blemish ; as indeed by 
the writers of the New Testament he is said to 
be ; in whose language too, to describe the personal 
holiness of his character, there is an obvious allu- 
sion to the bodily perfection, required by the Law 
as well in the priest who ministered, as in the sa- 
crifices which he offered. 

It is however in the ceremonial of the consecra- 
tion of Aaron to his sacerdotal functions, more 
especially, that we observe this essential requisite 
in our Saviour's character as a Priest symbolically 
foreshewn. In reading the account of that cere- 

b Lev. xxi. 17—23. 
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mony, which is minutely described in two chap- 
ters of the Old Testament, the 29th of Exodus, 
and the 8th of Leviticus, every one must be im- 
pressed by the extraordinary pains, which seem to 
have been taken to invest Aaron with that degree 
of external sanctity, which became him as the ap- 
pointed organ of communication between Jehovah 
and his people. For, as though the preliminary 
ceremony of baptismal ablution, and of the sa- 
crifice of a bullock as a sin offering to atone ex- 
pressly for his individual offences, (two of the 
modes of communicating legal holiness prescribed 
upon that occasion,) were insufficient for the end 
in view ; it was further required that he and his 
garments should be sprinkled with the blood of a 
ram specially slain at the time, and therefore call- 
ed the ram of consecration, and also with the holy 
anointing oil_an unguent so denominated, be- 
cause the Deity had not merely particularized the 
occasions, when only it should be used, and the 
persons Upon whom alone it should be poured, but 
had condescended even to specify the ingredients 
of which it was to consist. 

Now, as the immediate object of this complex 
ritual was to confer upon Aaron that degree of le- 
gal holiness, which his exalted station as Mediator 
between Jehovah and his people required, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that its ultimate typical 
reference was to prefigure the corresponding de- 
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gree of real or personal holiness, which was re- 
quisite to qualify Jesus Christ for the performance 
of a similar sacerdotal function. Accordingly St. 
Paul, when describing such an high priest as be- 
came us, makes use of language, which presents a 
very distinct allusion to the separation of Aaron 
to the priestly office. " Such an high priest/' says 
he, " became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
" separate from sinners ;" — separate from sinners, 
as it is plain he means to imply, in a manner ana- 
logous to that by which Aaron was separated to 
his priestly function ; such at least being the full 
force of the language employed in the original. 

Nor is it unusual in the scriptures of the 
New Testament to make use of terms which, 
strictly interpreted, call our attention to the legal 
holiness required from the Hebrew worshipper, 
while at the same time it is the sanctity, which 
suits the Christian character, that is intended to 
be recommended. It is under such an idea that St. 
Paul, when exhorting the Corinthian converts to 
have no communion with their heathen countrymen, 
either in the sacrifices which they offered to their 
idols, or in any work of darkness whatever, repre- 
sents the Christian holiness in question: " Where- 
" fore come out from among them, and be ye sepa- 
rate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing: and I will receive you, and will be a Father 

c Heb. vii. 26. 
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unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty d ;" where it is evident, 
that the spiritual holiness, which God required 
from these Corinthian converts, is described in 
language strictly applicable only to that legal ho- 
liness, by which the Jews, as a nation, were set 
apart from the rest of mankind, and Aaron and 
his family, as individuals, from the Jews. Again, 
when St. Peter calls the Christian converts as such, 
a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people 6 ;" these expressions 
likewise relate, in strict propriety of speech, to 
that external holiness, which was characteristic 
of the Jews as a nation so favoured and set 
apart, above all others, by God. 

But not merely was the spiritual holiness of our 
Saviour's character, but likewise its dignity, or pre- 
eminent excellence and exaltation, prefigured in the 
ceremonial of Aaron's consecration to the priest- 
hood. By virtue of that high degree of legal 
holiness, which was thus conferred upon Aaron, 
he became qualified to enter the Holy of Holies, 
and to minister there for his countrymen in things 
pertaining unto God. In the dignity and excel- 
lence then, so bestowed upon him, we may con- 
ceive the same distinction to have been pre- 
figured, which was conferred upon our Saviour 

d 2 Cor. vi. 17; cf. Isaiah lii. 11; Jeremiah xxxi. 1. 
« 1 Peter ii. 9. 
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for a corresponding reason ; only, whereas it was 
legal or ceremonial holiness, which raised Aaron 
to his elevated rank, it was the real and intrinsic 
holiness of his character which exalted Christ to 
his proper dignity and preeminence, as the High 
Priest of believers generally. To this pitch of 
gladness or excellence was he anointed above his 
fellows, because he alone, to the extent which 
must qualify him for it, had really and truly both 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity. It is 
plain too, that such an exaltation to honour and 
glory was just as necessary to the perfection of 
his sacerdotal character, as his unspotted purity 
and innocence. We wanted such an High Priest, 
according to the Apostle, as besides being imma- 
culate and separate from sinners, should also be 
" made higher than the heavens V and, like our 
Saviour, be exalted to the right hand of God. 

The dignity, then, to which our Saviour was 
eventually raised, may be conceived to have been 
prefigured in the consecration of Aaron to the 
priesthood; as well as the unblemished innocence 
of his character. Here, therefore, as the occasion 
leads us to it, we may notice another circumstance 
of a figurative import, which took place at the cere- 
mony of the same consecration — and though not 
immediately connected with our subject, is still 
worthy of being mentioned. We collect from the 

* Heb. vii. 26. 
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133rd psalm, that when the precious ointment 
was poured upon the head of Aaron, so copious 
was the affusion, that it ran down to the skirts of 
his clothing. Is not the pouring forth of the 
Spirit without measure upon Christ here repre- 
sented ? Was not that unguent intended to pre- 
figure the graces of spiritual holiness ? And are 
not these, though exclusively the privilege of 
Jesus Christ, the real spices and perfumes of 
which the precious oil, which consecrated the 
Jewish High Priest to his holy office, consisted ? 
In the fact then which the Psalmist has incident- 
ally recorded, was most aptly and strikingly repre- 
sented that fulness, that perfection of spiritual en- 
dowments, which should distinguish the character 
of Jesus Christ; endowments communicated to 
him by the Holy Spirit, whose is the true unction 
that cometh from above, and bestows real grace 
and sanctity, and not that of myrrh, aloes, and 
cassia, or of any of the species of perfumery made 
by man. 

But I will now resume our subject. One cha- 
racteristic circumstance there is of our Saviour's 
priesthood, which was not prefigured in the con- 
secration of Aaron to his office ; and that is its 
eternity. Our Saviour was to be a priest for 
ever; and as such he was to live for ever, to 
make intercession for us. Why, then, was not this 
circumstance prefigured ? The answer is, He was 

G 2 
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to be a priest after another order, as well as after 
that of Aaron; and Melchizedek, his prototype in 
that other order, not Aaron, his predecessor in the 
latter, was to be the exemplar of his priesthood 
in its eternal duration*. And so says the Apostle; 
"Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
"Melchisedec h ; and again, "Called of God an 
" high priest after the order of Melchisedec*." For, 
as this last mentioned person is spoken of in scrip- 
ture as " without father, without mother, without 
" descent, having neither beginning of days, nor 
" end of life k ;" and yet, as he too was an indi- 
vidual of the priestly character — on both accounts 
he was preeminently qualified to be the emblem 
of the eternal Son of God, and his eternal priest- 
hood also. 

With regard to the humanity of our Saviour's 
character, which was another circumstance dis- 
tinctive of his priesthood, this, it is evident, re- 
quired no type to prefigure it. That he was to 
take upon him not the nature of angels, but the 
seed of Abraham — in other words, to appear in 
the human nature— follows from the circumstance 
that they were men, and not angels, for whom, 
as a priest, he was to officiate at the right hand 
of God. The Apostle elsewhere assigns this rea- 
son, why there should subsist such a community 
of nature between Jesus Christ and those for 

s Psalm ex. 4. *» Heb. v. 6. » Ver. 10. k Ch. vii. 3. 
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whom he was to officiate as priest; viz. that as 
man, and having been himself encompassed with in- 
firmities, he might be qualified to "have compassion 
on the ignorant, and on them that were out of 
the way 1 ." " Wherefore in all things," says he, 
" it behoved him to be made like unto his bre- 
" thren, that he might be a merciful and faithful 
" High Priest in things pertaining to God, to 
" make reconciliation for the sins of the people ; 
for in that he himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able to succour them that are 
tempted m ." 

But, secondly, it is not so much in the cir- 
cumstances connected with our Saviour's per- 
sonal characteristics, as in those which relate to 
his functions as a priest, that we find the priest- 
hood of Aaron to have been figurative of his. 
And this I shall proceed to shew. Let me first, 
however, distinguish what those duties were, which 
Aaron was consecrated to perform. They resolve 
themselves into these three ; first, to offer gifts and 
sacrifices for sin ; secondly, to burn incense before 
the Lord ; and lastly, to bless the people in His 
name. Accordingly, with regard to the first of 
those functions, we read, that on every occasion, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, where sin of* 
ferings or burnt offerings were required from the 
people, it was Aaron, and Aaron only, who offi- 

» Heb. v. 2. m Heb. ii. 17, 18. 
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dated at the ceremony ; presenting the animal 
sacrificed at the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and afterwards its blood, within the 
holy place. With regard to the second, we read 
that it was he likewise who offered the burning 
incense before the Lord ; of which his exclusive 
prerogative, the punishment which befell Korah 
and his company for usurping the same privilege, 
was an awful confirmation. And lastly, with re- 
gard to the ceremony of blessing the people, not 
merely was it commanded that Aaron should be 
the organ of dispensing the divine benediction, 
but the form itself also, which he was to use for 
this purpose, was expressly prescribed. " Speak 
" unto Aaron and unto his sons," says Jehovah to 
Moses, " saying, On this wise ye shall bless the 
" children of Israel, saying unto them, The Lord 
" bless thee, and keep thee : The Lord make his 
" face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee : 
" The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 
" and give thee peace 11 ." 

The question, then, which we have now to an- 
swer is this ; whether Jesus Christ is in the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament represented as per- 
forming functions analogous and corresponding to 
these. To which we may safely reply that he is. 
For with regard to the first of the duties above 
enumerated, the Apostle, speaking of the gifts 

* Numb. vi. 23—26. 
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and sacrifices, which every high priest was or- 
dained to offer, adds, " Wherefore it is of neces- 
" sity that this man" (meaning Jesus Christ) 
" have somewhat also to offer ." And what that 
something was, we may collect from other pas- 
sages ; first, where he says, that " Christ is not 
entered into the holy places made with hands, 
which are the figures of the true ; but into hea- 
ven itself, now to appear in the presence of 
" God for us p ;" secondly, where he says, " By 
Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, 
giving thanks to his name V From the former 
of these passages we may infer, that the some- 
what which Jesus Christ was to offer as a priest, 
was the sacrifice of himself, of his own spotless 
soul and crucified body, in expiation of the sins 
of men, as in fact the Apostle forthwith subjoins ; 
" Nor yet that he should offer himself often r :" 
and again, " So Christ was once offered to bear 
" the sins of many 8 ." And from the latter we 
may collect, that another item of the sacrifices 
which as a priest our Lord was to offer, besides 
the offering of himself, consists of those calves 
of the lips, (to use Hosea's expression,) those devo- 
tional returns of prayer and praise, as well as of 
every other good work, springing out of faith in 

° Heb. viii. 3. p Chap. ix. 24. * Chap. xiii. 15. 

r Chap. ix. 25. 8 Verse 28. 
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Christ, which all true Christians are bound to 
render to their heavenly Father in his name. 

With regard indeed to the first mentioned in- 
stance of these oblations, peculiar to the sacerdotal 
ministry of the Christian high priest, it was an 
essential difference between that which Christ, 
and those which Aaron and his sons offered, 
that while the latter needed to be constantly re- 
peated, the offering which Christ made, though 
but once, was fully, perfectly, and sufficiently 
made ; and with regard to the second, the only 
difference between those votive returns which 
Christ, as our High Priest, prefers in our behalf, 
and those which the Aaronical priesthood offered 
for their brethren, was that, while the latter con- 
sisted of animal or vegetable offerings, the pro- 
duce of the promised land, the former, as pre- 
sented by Christ for us, are of a spiritual nature, 
consisting of ourselves, our souls, and bodies ; in 
short, of every act of homage and worship, which 
an enlightened and consistent Christian can render 
to his Maker. 

Thus we see that with reference to the first func- 
tion of the Aaronical priesthood, there is a perfect 
analogy between what Jesus Christ as a Priest 
does for us, and what Aaron and his sons as 
priests did for their brethren. Let us now pro- 
ceed to extend the comparison to that other func- 
tion, which Aaron was consecrated to perform ; 
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viz. the burning of incense before the Lord. Does 
then Jesus Christ burn and present incense as 
Aaron did ? No, certainly : still he is represented 
as doing that, of which the presenting of the burn- 
ing incense before the Lord in the holy place was 
the symbol, viz. presenting our prayers for accept- 
ance with the Father ; in other words, as inter- 
ceding for us — the great distinction between his 
intercession and that of Aaron being, that the for- 
mer consists in a real commendation to his Father 
of the petitions and the interests of his spiritual 
clients, whereas the latter, even with the same 
view, was confined to the performance of a sig- 
nificant ceremony, merely typical of the effect. 

Nor is it unusual in scripture to represent the 
offering up of prayer under the idea of the offer- 
ing of incense. It is so represented by David; 
" Let my prayer be set forth before thee, as in- 
cense ; and the lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice V It is similarly described in 
the book of Revelations, where the odours, which 
filled the golden vials of the four and twenty eld- 
ers, who fell down before the Lord, are expressly 
called " the prayers of saints u ." In another pas- 
sage of the same book, an angel is represented as 
standing at the altar, with a golden censer; and 
incense as given to him to be offered along with 
the prayers of all saints; after which the smoke of 

* Psalm cxli. 2. » Rev. v. 8. 
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the incense is described as ascending with the 
prayers of the saints before God, out of the angel's 
hands z . Moreover, not only on the day of atone- 
ment, when the high priest entered the holy of 
holies with the censer in his hand, but even in 
the daily ministration, when the officiating priest 
entered the holy place, to offer incense, we read 
that this presenting by him of the burning in- 
cense was the signal for the congregation with- 
out to commence their prayers?; as though the 
cloud of incense, which would then necessarily 
ascend from the altar, to fill the tabernacle with- 
in, was intended symbolically to represent the si- 
multaneous bursting forth of prayer from the as- 
sembled multitude without. 

When, therefore, our Saviour is described by 
the writers of the New Testament to appear in 
the presence of God for us, in the capacity of our 
Advocate with the Father, and as ever living to 
make intercession for us, we are to suppose him 
to be performing a duty analogous to that which 
the Jewish priest performed every day, and more 
especially when he presented the burning incense 
before the mercy-seat, in the innermost region of 
the tabernacle or temple. 

Nor will the coincidence between the priest- 
hood of Aaron and that of Christ appear less 
striking, if we consider it with reference to the 

* Rev. viii. 3. 4. > See Luke i. 10. 
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last and remaining function of the priestly office, 
viz. blessing the people in the name of the Lord. 
This office of blessing was perhaps the most im- 
portant of all ; for thereby was conveyed the as- 
surance that those prayers which Aaron had pre- 
ferred to the Lord in the name of the people, had 
been accepted by him; that in consideration of 
the atoning blood, which had been duly shed and 
duly presented, whether in the daily ministration 
or on any other special occasion, he would forget 
their iniquities, and remember their sins no more : 
that he would still continue to regard them as his 
peculiar people, as those whom he had chosen and 
brought near to himself. Is then Jesus Christ re- 
presented as performing no function analogous to 
this ? Does he convey no divine blessings to his 
chosen ? He does ; for so St. Peter assures the 
Jews, that God having raised up his Son Jesus, had 
sent him to bless them, in turning away every 
one of them from his iniquities z ; which expres- 
sion implies not merely that Jesus Christ hath re- 
ceived a special commission to bless the members 
of his mystical body the Church, but likewise 
what the nature of that blessing is, viz. that it 
is a spiritual blessing ; one which releases us from 
the penal consequences of sin hereafter, and opens 
to us the door to joy unspeakable, and to a hope 
full of immortality ; whereas the ultimate scope of 

z Acts iii. 26. 
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the blessing pronounced by the priest on the Is-' 
raelitish believer, was but the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of his Canaanitish inheritance. 

With regard moreover, to the same exercise of 
the sacerdotal functions, there existed this further 
distinction between the priesthood of Aaron, and 
that of Christ, viz. that the former had no power 
of its own to confer the blessing of which it was 
the instrument ; whereas Christ, by reason of his 
union of the kingly with the sacerdotal character, 
is not merely the medium through which, but the 
source from whence, all the divine blessings flow. 
I mean that as a King he has power actually to 
confer those spiritual benefits, which his mediation 
as a Priest avails to procure ; for such is the im- 
port of those magnificent descriptions, which are 
given of him in the scriptures ; representing him 
as a Prince, as well as a Saviour ; as Lord God 
omnipotent, as King of kings, and Lord of lords ; 
in short, as exercising over things in heaven, and 
things on earth, and things under the earth, 
power without limit or control. The reason why 
such exalted titles are given to Jesus Christ, 
is to teach us that not merely by his mediation in 
his capacity of Priest has he influence to procure, 
but by his own right, in his capacity of King, he 
has power to confer the help which is necessary 
for our salvation. In a word, it appears, that it is 
through Jesus Christ, as considered in some one 
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or other of the relations, in which he stands to- 
wards us, that all the dispensations of good from 
the Deity are derived to mankind ; that He, and 
He only, is in this sense the Mediator, the chan- 
nel of communication between God and man, the 
dispenser of the divine goodness, as well as the 
repositaxy of the divine wisdom and truth, the 
delegate of the divine power, as well as the exem- 
plar of the divine holiness and perfection. 

Thus I have endeavoured to shew, first, in 
what respects our Saviour's personal character 
as a Priest, and secondly, in what his functions, 
were prefigured by the ceremonies relative to the 
Aaronical priesthood. In addition to the points 
of resemblance which have been instanced, may I 
venture to say farther, that the reason why the 
anointing oil was twice poured upon Aaron, first 
at the commencement, and again at the end of 
the ceremony of his consecration, might be in 
allusion to that twofold unction from above which 
Jesus Christ received, first at his conception, when 
from his mother's womb he became holy ; secondly 
at his baptism, when the Holy Ghost was seen 
descending in a bodily shape, and alighting upon 
him? In like manner, the reason why a ponti- 
fical vesture of beauty and of glory, as well as 
holiness, was prescribed for Aaron, might be to 
typify that external form of glory in which Jesus 
Christ was seen for a time at the transfigura- 
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tion upon mount Tabor, and which he assumed 
permanently when he ascended into heaven. 
Again, it may account for the reason why the 
Levitical high priest was commanded to wear 
over his bosom the names of the twelve tribes of 
Israel, engraven upon the breastplate of right- 
eousness ; that it was perhaps meant to prefigure, 
under so affecting and expressive an emblem, the 
unceasing care and fondness with which Jesus 
Christ should watch over his Church; as it is 
written, " Behold, I have graven thee on the 
" palms of my hands ; thy walls are continually 
" before me a :" and as the Church is represented 
as saying to her Redeemer, " Set me as a seal 
" upon thine hand, as a seal upon thine arm b ;" 
in both which expressions there is an obvious al- 
lusion to the custom of wearing about the person 
memorials of those, for whom a pious or a tender 
regard has once been, and still continues to be 
cherished ; memorials, by the presence of which, 
under such circumstances, the wearers express 
some such determination as this — that though 
distance of place should separate them from the 
objects of their attachment, though months and 
years should roll away before they meet them 
again, though even death should burst asunder 
the tie which once connected them together, 
they will never cease to retain towards them the 

a Isaiah xlix. 16. b Canticles viii. 6. 
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same sentiments of affection or esteem. Now 
whether all this constancy of love and regard 
is ever exemplified in the attachment of hu- 
man beings to each other, it is so in the unceas- 
ing care, the never ending protection, which the 
Redeemer extends over his Church; in compa- 
rison of which the strongest and most durable of 
natural affections, even maternal tenderness itself, 
is described by the prophet as weak or transient : 
" Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
" she should not have compassion on the son of 
" her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
" forget thee V 

But enough perhaps has now been said to point 
out the typical relations of the Aaronical priest- 
hood to that of Christ. If it is in the last place 
inquired, what practical benefit it may be of to 
us that we should know all this? though many 
answers might be returned to this question, I 
shall be satisfied at present with one — Did Aa- 
ron's intercession with the God of his fathers, 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, avail 
to procure a blessing upon the believing Israelite, 
a blessing upon him at home and abroad, in the 
city and in the field, in his going out and in his 
coming in — and shall not the intercession of 
Jesus Christ be powerful to procure a correspond- 
ing benediction for us? particularly when we con- 
sider that the priesthood of Aaron, with all its ac- 

c Isaiah xlix. 15. 
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companimente of victims, altars, and a tabernacle, 
was but a type or shadow of the Christian. The 
resulting conclusion of the superiority of the 
Christian over the Levitical priesthood in all 
those points of view, wherein he had previously 
contrasted them together, is the argument to 
which the apostle appeals in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, why those, whom he was addressing, 
should be induced to come boldly to the throne of 
grace ; i. e. because they had a great High Priest, 
who was passed into the heavens ; one therefore, 
who, in respect of mediatorial dignity and in- 
fluence, was as much superior to any person offi- 
ciating upon earth in a similar capacity, as heaven 
itself was paramount to earth, or eternity to time ; 
one too, who, notwithstanding his exalted dignity 
as God, yet having been as Man tempted in all 
things like to themselves, could be touched with 
a fellow-feeling of their infirmities. 

Let us then comply with the apostolic precept, 
and neither in private nor in public neglect the 
important duty of preferring our petitions to the 
Father through him: and so shall our prayers, 
whether for the forgiveness of our sins, or for 
the supply of our daily bodily and spiritual ne- 
cessities, meet with a gracious reception ; and 
through the prevailing intercession of the same 
all-powerful advocacy, an entrance into his ever- 
lasting kingdom shall be abundantly ministered 
unto us. 



DISCOURSE THE SIXTH. 

On the distinctions of clean and unclean, or of the holi- 
ness required from the Hebrew worshipper. 



AN my former Discourses, it has been my en- 
deavour to investigate and confirm the typical or 
Gospel import of such institutions of the Jewish 
ceremonial Law, as related to the various modes of 
sacrifice which it prescribed, and also to the con- 
secration of Aaron to the priesthood, and the 
peculiar offices which in his sacerdotal capacity 
he had to perform. 

But besides these institutions, it is evident that 
there were others also of a ceremonial nature ; 
for instance, those distinctions of things clean and 
unclean, of which we read so much in the Law ; 
and, secondly, those forms and rites of lustration 
or purification, which the existence of such dis- 
tinctions rendered necessary. Now as these con- 
stituted no small proportion of that body of cere- 
monial ordinances, which the apostle characterises 
generally as a shadow of good things to come, it 
is reasonable to presume that they likewise were 
intended to be of a figurative or typical import. 
In the present Discourse, then, it shall be my 

H 
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endeavour to investigate this import ; and I shall 
begin with considering the different modes in which 
legal defilement might be contracted ; secondly, I 
shall explain what the penal consequences, civil 
and religious, were, to which an individual so cir- 
cumstanced was conceived to be subject. 

First then, legal defilement might be contract- 
ed from bodily distempers, as was the case more 
especially with the leprous person a ; to which we 
might add numerous other instances of corporeal 
affections, which were supposed to produce the 
same effect of defiling the subject of them while 
they lasted. 

Legal pollution too might be contracted from 
the touch of any of those substances, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, which the law had pronounced 
unclean : as for instance, from the contact of a 
dead body, whether of man or beast: "Whosoever 
" toucheth one that is slain with a sword in the 

open fields, or a dead body, or a bone of a man, 

or a grave, shall be unclean seven days b ." From 
which passage we learn, that not merely the con- 
tact of a dead body, but even that of the sepul- 
chre wherein it had been entombed, was a source 
of uncleanness to the individual touching it. This 
leads me to mention another mode of contracting 
legal impurity; viz. from the contact of things 
already rendered unclean by previous pollution, 

a Lev. xiii. 43, 44. * Numb. xix. 16. 
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Thus not merely were the garments which a le- 
prous person had worn reputed unclean, hut the 
very house in which he had sojourned ; the law 
enacting after the following manner: " Moreover 
" he that goeth into the house," (meaning of 
course that in which a person affected with le- 
prosy had been dwelling,) " all the while that it 
" is shut up, shall be unclean until the even c :" 
again, " He that lieth in the house shall wash his 
" clothes, and he that eateth in the house shall 
" wash his clothes d ;" from which passages it is 
evident, that not merely were the walls of the 
dwelling where a leprous person, or one affected 
with any similar plague, had been domesticated, 
supposed to have contracted the legal pollution, 
and acquired the power of communicating it ; but 
even, if I may so say, the very air within it, and 
which a person entering there might chance to 
breathe. 

The following passage is of similar import ; 
where the Law, referring to the case of one who 
had died in his tent, adds, "All that come into the 
" tent, and all that is in the tent, shall be unclean 
" seven days e ." And to specify no more instances, 
we might refer generally to those numerous other 
provisions, which, speaking of things or persons 
already rendered unclean, enacted that not merely 
those who had touched them should be unclean, 

c Lev. xiv. 46. d Verse 47- e Numb. xix. 14. 

H 2 
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but those likewise, who might have touched such 
as by that contact had been previously rendered 
so ; it being in all cases the statute or determina- 
tion of the Law, that whomsoever the unclean per- 
son touched should be unclean, and the soul that 
touched it 9 viz. what in that way had last con- 
tracted impurity, should be unclean likewise f . 

If it is next inquired what were the penal con- 
sequences to which persons so situated were render- 
ed liable : I answer, that they were serious indeed. 
For, first, such persons were excluded from join- 
ing in any of the ceremonies of religious worship, 

f Nor were the distinctions of clean and unclean things 
confined to the Jewish community in particular. Among the 
funereal rites made use of by the Greeks and Romans, we are 
told it was usual when the solemnity was over, to sprinkle 
those who had assisted at it with drops of clean water. Now 
as the object of this ceremony was to purify such persons, it 
supposes among them likewise the prevalence of the same be- 
lief, that the contact or even neighbourhood of dead bodies 
communicated defilement to every thing which came within 
the sphere of their influence. 

Among the Gentiles also, as well as among the Jews, wo- 
men after childbirth were supposed to be unclean, and to 
stand in need of some process of lustration to qualify them 
for mingling in society again. In like manner, whatever had 
been struck with lightning in particular, was regarded by 
them with feelings of more than usual horror, as a thing pro- 
scribed and rendered accursed by what they considered a vi- 
sible mark of the Divine displeasure. The classical reader will 
recollect also that persons guilty of homicide were reputed 
unclean, and to require some lustral ceremony before they 
could be readmitted into society. 
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under the penalty of instant death : " Whosoever," 
says Moses, " toucheth the dead body of any man 
" that is dead," (and by parity of reason we may ex- 
tend the provision to every other mode of contract- 
ing legal impurity,) "and purifieth not himself, 
" defileth the tabernacle of the Lord ; and that 
" soul shall be cut off from Israel » :" consequently, 
we may conclude that such a person was de- 
barred, while this state of exclusion lasted, from 
all the privileges, civil as well as religious, to 
which as a child of Abraham he had been en- 
titled. His title to his inheritance in Canaan, 
his title to the undisturbed enjoyment of its pro- 
ductions, his title to the forgiveness of his sins by 
the sacrifice of a sin or trespass offering ; in short, 
his claim to whatever benefits were capable of re- 
sulting to him from the ministration of Aaron 
and his sons in the priesthood, while this disabi- 
lity lasted, were all forfeited or suspended. He 
stood in the relation of an excommunicated per- 
son, of a stranger and alien to the commonwealth 
of Israel. 

Nor was this the only inconvenience to which 
a state of legal uncleanness exposed a person : he 
was debarred from all civil intercourse with his 
countrymen, while it continued. Thus we read 
that women, during the term of their unclean- 
ness after childbirth, were required to dwell 

g Numb. xix. 13. 
H 3 
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alone*, and that the leprous person, so long as 
his infection lasted, was subjected to a similar 
necessity; the provision of the Law in the last 
case being this : " Without the camp shall his 
" habitation be h ." On the same principle we 
must extend the provision to every case of persons 
labouring under legal uncleanness, in whatever 
particular way that uncleanness had been con- 
tracted. And this necessity, under which such 
persons were placed, of dwelling alone, till the pe- 
riod of their uncleanness should be expired, ex- 
plains the reason of that particular command, 
which our Saviour is represented as giving to the 
leper, whom he had just cleansed ; " Go thy way, 
" shew thyself to the priest, and offer the gift 
" that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto 
" them 1 ;" viz. that in consequence of the public 
scrutiny and examination which he should thus 
undergo, (for it was the duty of the priest to in- 
quire into the merits of such cases, before the per- 
son previously infected with leprosy could be pro- 
nounced clean,) being convinced of the certainty of 
the cure, they might admit the contaminated in- 
dividual into the pale of society again, without 
scruple k . 

s Lev. xii. % 4. * Chap. xiii. 46. * Matth. viii. 4. 

k In this instance also we find that similar notions prevailed 
among the Gentile nations of antiquity. No person labouring 
under any kind of impurity, was supposed to be fit to mingle 
in the ceremonies of religious worship ; on which account it 
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Such were the inconveniences, civil and reli- 
gious, which legal uncleanness, while it lasted, 

was usual for the priest, before he commenced those ceremo- 
nies, with a loud voice to command all who were profane and 
unclean, to depart from the precincts of the temple. There is 
a clear allusion to this custom in the 'Etcas c*£( era /fc'j&jXo* of 
Callimachus ; and the Procul o ! procul este profani ! of the 
Mneid of Virgil. In each instance, the command proceeds 
from the officiating minister of religion. Thus too Homer re- 
presents one of his heroes, on his return from the field of battle, 
as restrained by a feeling of religious awe, from pouring so 
much as a libation to the gods of his country, while his hands 
were still defiled with blood. Among the Gentiles likewise the 
custom prevailed of excluding persons so circumstanced, from 
the pale of civil society. Nay, so far did they carry the feel- 
ing of superstitious horror, on certain occasions of such pol- 
lution, where the guilt contracted was supposed to be more 
than ordinarily great, as to think it sinful in the sight of Hea- 
ven to lend any assistance, however slight, to the individuals 
thus circumstanced. The phrases, by which the condition of 
such persons is commonly described, pafo<, jSc^Xec, Kardparo^ 
k\t.\. suggest the highest degree of guilt, and liability to the 
divine anger. 

In the fourth chapter of St. Paul's First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, verse 13, an expression occurs, which seems to con- 
tain a distinct allusion to the condition of the unfortunate 
beings, thus stigmatized as polluted ; where he is speaking of 
himself, and of the rest of the apostles, as of persons whom 
God had appointed unto death, and had exhibited as a spec- 
tacle to angels and to men; in a word, who had been made 
as the filth of the earth, &c. In the Greek original the ex- 
pression is &( v€piKa9dpfMtra rov Koo-fMv, and vautrav vcpAf^fca: 
where, in the word vcpiKaBdpiMna, we have by no means an ob- 
scure allusion to the condition of persons, who from some 
opinion of guilt as belonging to them above all others, were 
conceived to be peculiarly cursed in the sight of Heaven. 

H 4 
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entailed upon a person. It availed to repeal and 
annihilate for the time every privilege which the 
covenant of Horeb had procured for him ; and to 
render him, during the interval of excommunica- 
tion, an object as it were of abhorrence in the 
sight both of God and of man. Nor even after 
the ceremony of lustration had been performed, is 
the unclean person represented as immediately re- 
stored to the enjoyment of his former privileges 
in both respects. Generally speaking, it was enact- 
ed that the uncleanness, and the consequent legal 
disability, should continue till the evening of the 
day when the ceremony of lustration was per- 
formed ; as it is written : " And the clean person 
shall sprinkle upon the unclean on the third 
day, and on the seventh day: and on the seventh 
day he shall purify himself, and wash his clothes, 
" and bathe himself in water, and shall be clean at 






" even V 



If, then, we proceed to inquire what is the Gos- 
pel or figurative import of such provisions, we may 
answer, that they were intended to typify that 
real uncleanness which sin occasions, and the con- 
sequent disunion thus produced between the soul 
of the sinner and his God. Accordingly, we find 
that, among the animals pronounced by the Law 
unclean, many are such, whose habits of life bear 



1 Numb. xix. 19. 
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some analogy to those vices of the soul, which a 
pure and undefiled religion condemns. Among 
beasts, for instance, swine were pronounced un- 
clean ; an animal, the very idea of which is con- 
nected with spiritual uncleanness of every kind : 
and among birds, vultures and eagles, fit emblems 
of every sort of violence and wrong : and lastly, 
of creeping things, serpents of every description, 
not less appropriate to be the symbols of perfidy 
and cunning" 1 . 

True indeed it is, that in the chapters which 
contain the list of creatures thus distinguished, 
the reason of the distinction is said to consist in 
certain peculiarities of the structure or physical 
organization of the animals. Still, however, in 
the instances of uncleanness just mentioned, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, there is an intended 
reference to those immoral habits of the soul, with 
which the very names of such animals are almost 
inseparably connected. 

But be this as it may ; our Saviour has deter- 
mined the figurative import of these distinctions, 
in that particular discourse addressed to the dis- 
ciples, the immediate occasion of which was the 
circumstance of eating meat with unclean, i. e. 
unwashen hands. Speaking of the real unclean- 
ness, which sinful desires and sinful actions pro- 
duce, he represents it under the idea of that legal 

m Lev. xi. 



M 
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defilement, of contracting which there were so 
many and diverse modes under the Law. For 
after telling us, that "out of the heart proceed 
" evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornication, 
" thefts, false witness, blasphemies," he adds, 
" these are the things which defile a man n ." 
Similar to this is the import of the following pas- 
sage, where, speaking of the hypocrisy and moral 
uncleanness of the scribes and Pharisees, he repre- 
sents it in language evidently borrowed from, and 
allusive to, the provisions of the Levitical code in 
this particular respect : " Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye make clean 
the outside of the cup and of the platter, but 
" within they are full of extortion and excess ;" 
intimating, that such is the cause of real unclean- 
ness. And again; "Woe unto you, scribes and Pha- 
" risees, hypocrites ! for ye are like unto whited se- 
" pulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
" but are within full of dead men's bones, and all 
" uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear 
" righteous unto men, but within ye are full of 
" hypocrisy and iniquity p;" where also it is not 
less clearly intimated, that hypocrisy and iniquity 
like theirs, were the true causes of real or spiritual 
uncleanness. To these we may add those nu- 



n Matt. xv. 19, 20. o Matt, xxiii. 25. 

P Matt, xxiii. 27, 28. 
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merous expressions which occur in the epistles of 
St. Paul, where, having occasion to speak of moral 
uncleanness, either with a view to warn his Chris- 
tian converts against it, or to remind them of what 
their former conduct had been, he speaks of it in 
language borrowed from the Jewish ritual ; which 
reciprocation of ideas clearly supposes, that in his 
opinion at least the latter kind of uncleanness 
was analogous to, and figurative of, the former. 
The case of an Israelite excluded on that account 
from the worship of the temple, and from all civil 
intercourse with his brethren, supplied no unapt 
emblem to represent that state of exclusion from 
God, and from all intercourse with him, to which 
sin, so long as it continues unexpiated and unfor- 
given, still subjects the Christian. 

Having thus considered the Gospel or figur- 
ative import of the legal distinctions of clean and 
unclean; I proceed, secondly, to consider in the 
same light the meaning of those ceremonies of 
lustration, which the existence of such distinc- 
tions rendered necessary. 

The ceremony of lustration was the means ap- 
pointed by the Divine wisdom for removing the 
uncleanness under which the individual previous- 
ly laboured ; and, consequently, for restoring him 
to all those privileges, civil as well as religious, 
which during the term of excommunication had 
been suspended. Now, in order to effect this re- 
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storation, several forms or processes are mention- 
ed in the Law. One very common and prevalent 
method was washing the unclean person with 
water. Thus in the ceremonial of cleansing the 
leper, the provision of the Law was to the follow- 
ing effect : " And he that is to be cleansed shall 
" wash his clothes, and shave off all his hair, 
" and wash himself in water, that he may be 
" clean V We find also the same method of lustra- 
tion made use of to cleanse one who had contract- 
ed impurity either from eating the flesh, or from 
touching the body of an animal, which the Law 
had pronounced unclean. In these, and in nu- 
merous similar instances, which it is unnecessary 
to particularize, the language of the ritual inva- 
riably was, that the attainted person should wash 
his clothes and bathe himself in water, and be un- 
clean till even. 

But, besides this very common method of lus- 
tration, two others were sometimes used ; one of 
which consisted in sprinkling the unclean person 
with the blood of an animal, slain expressly for 
that purpose ; and the other in pouring upon him 
oil, which had been previously consecrated. Thus, 
in the ceremonial of preparing Aaron and his fa- 
mily for the priesthood r , and in that of cleansing 
the leper 8 , we find that both these methods were 

q Lev. xiv. 8. ' Exod. xxix. 19—21. 

8 Lev. xiv. 12—18. 24—29. 
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employed. In either instance it is required, with 
regard to the blood, that the priest, who officiated 
at the ceremony, should take some of the blood of 
the offering, and put it upon the person of him 
who was to be cleansed ; and with regard to the 
effusion of oil, that he should first sprinkle or touch 
with it the person that was to be cleansed, and 
then pour forth on him the remainder of what he 
held in his hand. Between the two cases, how- 
ever, there might be this difference ; viz. that the 
unguent, which was poured upon the head of 
Aaron at the time of his consecration, was holier 
far than that which was made use of in the puri- 
fication of the leper. It was in relation to the 
former, but not that we read of, in relation to 
the latter, that the Deity specified the particular 
ingredients of which it was to consist, as well as 
the occasions when it should be used. 

But perhaps the form of lustration most in use 
consisted in sprinkling the unclean person with 
the water of separation, (so called, because it had 
been consecrated or set apart to this especial pur- 
pose,) with which there was mingled a portion of 
the ashes of the burnt heifer, (the sacrifice of which 
is particularly detailed in the nineteenth chapter 
of the book of Numbers,) together with the re- 
mains of the cedar wood, and hyssop, and scarlet, 
which had been thrown into the flames while the 
body of the heifer was consuming. 
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With regard to the ceremony itself, nothing 
could be more simple. It consisted merely in the 
act of some clean person's dipping a branch of 
hyssop in this holy water, and sprinkling the un- 
clean person with a few drops of it. It seems, 
however, as if in certain cases of defilement, the 
ceremony was to be twice performed ; first on the 
third day after the impurity had been contracted, 
and again on the seventh, when, in consequence of 
this lustration, the unclean person, after he had 
washed his clothes, and bathed his body in water, 
became clean at even '. 

t Numb. xix. 19. Among Gentile nations, likewise, we are 
told that a method of lustration very similar to this was pre- 
valent. The custom with them was, to purify an unclean 
person by sprinkling him with a few drops of consecrated 
water. In the ^Eneid of Virgil we meet with an expression 
strikingly illustrative of the custom, where he is describing 
the funeral obsequies of Misenus, lib. vi. 229 — 231 : 

Idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda, 

Spargens rore levi, et ramo felicis olivae ; 

Lustravitque viros, dixitque novissima verba. 
A similar allusion occurs in the second satire of Juvenal 
(4. 157), where, contrasting the decay of religious sentiment, 
which then prevailed at Rome, with the piety of their ances- 
tors, he says, that if a person of that day were to come in the 
way of one of the ancients in the shades below, they would 
consider themselves contaminated by their presence : 
Cuperent lustrari, si qua darentur 

Sulfura cum tsedis, et si foret humida laurus. 
To mention no more instances, a singular allusion to the cus- 
tom occurs in the 24th Idyl of Theocritus, 1. 94 : where 
Tiresias, who is speaking, gives Alcmena the following di- 
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With regard to the figurative or Gospel import 
of these ceremonies, they were intended to repre- 
sent and prefigure that mysterious operation of a 

rections for purifying her house; viz. first to burn sulphur in 
it, and afterwards to sprinkle it with pure water, in which 
salt had been previously dissolved : 

KaOapQt $« nvpuo-aTt hu/Aa Qttlcp 
Uparov' ZirciTa $* aKurai iMfjaypiw, o><j v^ofjuarai, 
&a\\$ iwifpabu* i<TT€fJL(A€vov afikapeq Chap. 

We are told by the writers upon these subjects, that it was 
usual for vessels full of consecrated water to be placed near 
the entrance of the temples; the object of such provision 
being doubtless, that persons, who resorted thither for the 
purpose of joining in any particular act of worship, might 
purify themselves before they engaged in it. 

Between the Jewish and the Gentile methods of lustration 
however, there was this difference, that whereas, according to 
the former mode, a branch of hyssop was made use of to 
sprinkle the holy water on the unclean person ; according to 
the latter, it was a laurel or an olive branch, which was com- 
monly employed for that purpose. And again, that while the 
water of separation made use of by the Jews was consecrated 
in the manner before described, that used by the Gentiles was 
hallowed by mixing with it either salt or brimstone, or by 
inserting in it a blazing torch taken from the altar; these 
elements of salt and brimstone and fire being employed on 
account of certain peculiar purifying properties, which they 
were conceived to possess. Moreover, while the sprinkling 
process was only twice repeated by the Jews, it was three 
times repeated, according to the Greek or Roman fashion ; 
in illustration of which custom we may refer not only to 
the passage before quoted from Virgil, but also to the fol- 
lowing from the Metamorphoses of Ovid : 

Terque senem flamma, ter aqua, ter sulfure lustrat. 

Lib. vn. 261. 
Cf. Tibull. i. v. 11, and Prop. iv. viii. 86. 
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power from on high, by means of which we, as 
Christians, are rendered really and truly holy in 
the sight of God ; the legal holiness which those 
rites and processes of lustration availed to procure 
being designed to foreshew that, which is truly 
the result of the Christian method of purification, 
alone. Accordingly St. Paul, in his Epistle to 
Titus, speaking of the sanctification of the inner 
man, produced in the hearts of believers by the 
operation of God's holy Spirit, represents it un- 
der the idea of a baptismal ablution : one of the 
modes of producing legal sanctity. His words are, 
Not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he saved us, 
" by the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
" the Holy Ghost V Of corresponding import is 
another passage which occurs in his Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and describes under a similar idea 
the production of Christian holiness : " Husbands, 
" love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
" church, and gave himself for it ; that he might 
" sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
u water by the word u ." Nor are those passages 
less frequently to be met with, in which the 
means of producing the same kind of real ho- 
liness is represented by that specific method of 
lustration, which consisted in sprinkling the un- 
clean with a portion of the water of separation. 

* Titus iii. 5. * Ephes. v. 25, 26. 
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At least it is to this ceremony that David clearly 
alludes *, when speaking of the true holiness, 
which God's Spirit alone could produce in him, he 
says, "Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
" clean." Again, the phrase, " having our hearts 
" sprinkled from an evil conscience y," to describe 
one of those moral or spiritual qualifications with 
which St. Paul exhorts the Hebrew converts to 
draw near to the throne of grace, appears to bear 
no obscure reference to the same ceremony; as 
though that holiness, which the sprinkling of the 
ashes of the red heifer entailed upon the persons 
of the unclean, under the Jewish dispensation, 
was intended to denote the corresponding Chris- 
tian sanctity, which the Spirit of God should pro- 
duce in believers. 

The same conclusion seems to ensue, if we con- 
sider the two following passages, one of which is 
taken from Ezekiel, and the other from Zecha- 
riah : " Then will I sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean z ." And again, " In 
that day there shall be a fountain opened to 
" the house of David, and to the inhabitants of 
" Jerusalem, for sin and for uncleanness a ." In 
each case, what is meant is moral or spiritual pu- 
rity ; which we see is spoken of as produced by 
one of the usual methods of lustration under the 

* p s . li. 7. y Heb. x. 22. 

z Ezek. xxxvi. 25. a Zech. xiii. 1. 
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Law, viz. baptismal ablution, or sprinkling the 
unclean with a portion of the water of separa- 
tion. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain the figura- 
tive or Gospel sense of those distinctions. of clean 
and unclean things, of which we read so much in 
the Jewish ceremonial Law ; secondly, of those 
lustral* or purificatory ceremonies, the mention 
of which in the Old, and the allusion to them in 
the New Testament, are not less frequent. 

In addition to these points of resemblance be- 
tween the Law and the Gospel, when considered 
in this respect, perhaps I may be excused if I 
advert to the following ; viz. that the reason, why 
even after the ceremony of purification was over, 
the unclean person is not represented as imme- 
diately restored to a state of cleanness, and conse- 
quently of fitness to hold intercourse with Jehovah, 
but was required to continue still unclean until 
the evening of the day, when the ceremony of lus- 
tration was performed, is, to teach us that neither 
under the Gospel dispensation is the process of 
conversion or salification, though produced with- 
in us by the operation of a power from on high, a 
sudden thing, or one which is once for all effected ; 
but that it is gradual and progressive, going on 
even yet till even, i. e. till the even or end of life, 
when, and when only, can the Christian say that 
his warfare is ended, and his course is run. 
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If, then, it should be asked, in the last place, of 
what particular use it is for us to know these 
things — I answer, Did the disease of leprosy, did 
the visitation of the plague, did the mere acciden- 
tal circumstance of the contact of a dead body, or 
of any other substance which the Law had pro- 
nounced unclean — nay, did even the wearing of a 
garment made of a mixture of linen with woollen 
cloth, (for this too was one of the modes of con- 
tracting legal impurity,) — avail to suspend all in- 
tercourse between Jehovah and the polluted indivi- 
dual, and to render him, while the uncleanness so 
contracted lasted, an alien, an outcast from the 
commonwealth of Israel, in whatever point of 
view, whether civil or religious, the blessings of 
that covenant are considered ? and shall not the 
real uncleanness, which sin occasions, and of which 
the other was but the type or shadow, avail even 
yet to the subjecting of any moral agent to cor- 
responding penalties ? Shall not this suspend, so 
long as it remains unexpiated and unforgiven, all 
intercourse here and hereafter between the guilt- 
stained person and his God ? Yes, as surely as 
the Israelitish worshipper, for the reasons al- 
ready stated, was interdicted from the enjoyment 
of his peculiar privileges, so surely must we, so 
long as the foul impression of depraved and vi- 
tiated habits remains fixedly stamped upon our 
souls, be incapable of admission either to a happy 

i 2 
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communion with God now, or to the society of 
the just hereafter. 

Sin then, as having this tendency to unfit and 
disqualify us for all such present and future inter- 
course with our Maker, let us to the utmost of 
our power avoid ; and through the grace of God 
aiding and blessing our endeavours, let us be 
proof against its attractions ; remembering ever 
that the poison of death and corruption lurks at 
the bottom of all its enjoyments, however fair and 
specious to our dazzled imaginations they may 
appear. Let the Christianized doctrine of the 
legal distinctions of clean and unclean teach us 
this awful and salutary warning; and in the 
hour of temptation let us never forget the lesson 
of holiness thus inculcated. 

Again, with regard to what we treated of in 
the latter part of this Discourse ; Did baptismal 
ablution, did the mere circumstance of sprin- 
kling the unclean with a few drops of the water 
of separation possess a virtue to purify the flesh, 
and in consequence of this mere external cleans- 
ing, to restore the attainted Hebrew worshipper 
to a state of communion with his God, and 
of civil intercourse with his neighbour? how 
much more shall the operation of the Holy Spirit 
of God upon our hearts, through faith in Jesus 
Christ, (of which mysterious operation those car- 
nal and external observances were but the sha- 
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dows,) avail to counteract and remove the guilt 
and contagion of former sin, and to render him 
clean in the sight of his Maker, whose con- 
science before, it may be, was deeply stained 
with moral defilement ! The Apostle in his Epi- 
stle to the Hebrews makes use of this very 
argument, to stimulate them to still further pro- 
gress in the work of faith and repentance. " If," 
says he, alluding to one of those modes of ex- 
ternal cleansings, " the ashes of an heifer sprin- 
" kling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying 
" of the flesh ; how much more shall the blood 
" of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offer- 
u ed himself without spot to God, purge your 
" consciences from dead works to serve the liv- 
" ing God b ?" For the purpose of moral and 
spiritual sanctification, and in order that the per- 
sons whom he is addressing might be induced to 
make the requisite improvement in piety and vir- 
tue, the Apostle attaches a far greater efficacy to 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, working upon 
their minds through faith in the atoning blood of 
Christ, than could have belonged to any of the 
most effectual among those corresponding me- 
thods of legal lustration, in superinducing the ho- 
liness which they were intended to procure. 

Let us then rely with confidence upon the effi- 
cacy of the promised aid. True it is, that in the 

b Heb. ix. 13, 14. 
I 
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work of our sanctification, we have many enemies 
to encounter within us, without us, and around 
us ; the flesh with its evil lusts and passions, the 
world with its seductive example, and its delusive 
pomps and vanities, and the Devil, with whatever 
power he has to tempt and to try us. Some, per- 
haps, may have greater obstacles to surmount 
than others : a disposition naturally more prone 
to evil may have been their lot ; or by long and 
habitual indulgence in sins of some kind or 
other, even their natural propensities may have 
been rendered more difficult to be regenerated and 
changed. But let not the awakened sinner be dis- 
couraged, nor let him be dismayed. Greater is he 
that is for him, than all those who are against 
him. God hath said (and He is faithful as well as 
powerful, who hath promised) that no greater 
trial shall be allowed to befall any one than what 
He himself, if properly invoked, and if the indivi- 
dual rightly uses the means of standing, which 
he possesses, will give the strength to bear. In 
full reliance then upon these and similar as- 
surances, which the word of God contains, what- 
ever our peculiar spiritual circumstances may be, 
whether we have just been awakened from a long 
night of sin and darkness, or have never needed 
such illumination to the sense of our condition, 
let us each go on conquering and to conquer ; add- 
ing to the respective measures of our faith their re- 
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quisite accessions in order to the full develope- 
ment of the Christian character ; in short, what- 
ever may be the spiritual obligations more espe- 
cially incumbent upon us, perfecting holiness in 
the fear of the Lord. 
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DISCOURSE THE SEVENTH. 

On the times appointed in the Levitical calendar to be 
solemnized as sacred. Of the feast of the Passover. 



JH. AVING in my former Discourses gone through 
those parts of the Jewish ceremonial Law which 
relate to its sacrifices, to its priesthood, and to the 
holiness required from the Hebrew worshipper ; I 
proceed now to consider such of its institutions as 
belong to the times or seasons appointed to be 
solemnized as sacred. The number of the greater 
and more important occasions of this description 
we may collect from various passages to have been 
three : thus, " Three times thou shalt keep a 
" feast unto me in the year* :" Three times in the 
year all thy males shall appear before the Lord 
GodV We learn also from the same passages 
the proper denominations of these three solemnities, 
when, as it seems, all the male population of Judaea 
was to assemble at the place which the Lord 
should choose, to put his name there ; as well as 
the time fixed for the observance of each c . The 

* Exod. xxiii. 14. 

b Verse 19 ; eft Deuter. xvi. 10 ; Exod. xxxiv. 23. 

c Chap, xxiii. 14—17; xxxiv. 18—23; Deuter. xvi. 1—16. 
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first was the feast of Passover, or, as it is often 
called, the feast of unleavened bread, because 
during the period of its celebration, the children of 
Israel were commanded to put away all leaven 
from their houses; and the time appointed for 
its commencement was the 14th day of the month 
Abib, or Nisan. " In the first month, on the 
" fourteenth day of the month at even," said the 
Law, " ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the 
" one and twentieth day of the month at even d ;" 
so that for a period of eight successive days no 
leaven was to be found in their houses. This 
is that feast of the Jews, to which we have so fre- 
quent an allusion in the narratives of the four 
Evangelists, and which our Saviour is so often re- 
presented as going up to Jerusalem to attend, in 
conformity with the precept of the Law. 

The second is the feast of Pentecost, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the feast of weeks, and the feast 
of harvest, because it happened at a period of 
the year, when the wheat harvest began in the 
country of Judaea ; the time fixed for its observ- 
ance being seven weeks, or as the term Pentecost 
implies, the fiftieth day, after the Passover e : as it 
is written, " Seven weeks shalt thou number unto 
" thee f ;" with respect to the date, whence they 
were to be numbered, the ritual in the same pas- 

d Exod. xii. 18. e Chap, xxiii. 16; Deut. xvi. 9; 

Lev. xxiii. 15, 16. f Deut. xvi. 9. 
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sage directing that they should " begin to number 
the seven weeks from such time as thou begin* 
nest to put the sickle to the corn ;" which is else- 
where defined to be, " from the morrow after the 
" sabbath?," that is, from the sixteenth of Nisan, 
or Abib, the second day of the feast of unleavened 
bread, which the Law appointed for the offering of 
the wave-sheaf, or first fruits of barley harvest. 
The corn alluded to, therefore, was barley, not 
wheat, the harvest time of the latter, in the country 
of Judaea, being later than that of the former; 
the one coinciding with the feast of Passover, the 
other with the feast of Pentecost. 

The last of the three occasions, which the Law 
required to be solemnized as sacred, was that of 
the feast of Tabernacles, so called because the 
children of Israel were commanded to dwell in 
tents, or booths constructed of " the boughs of 
" goodly trees, of the palm, the willow of the 
" brook, or others V whose branches were to 
be used for this purpose. " Ye shall dwell in 
" booths," says Moses, " seven days ; all that 
" are Israelites born shall dwell in booths" — of 
which singular provision this reason is assigned : 
" That your generations may know that I made 
" the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when 
" I brought them out of the land of Egypt 1 ." 
Like the festivals previously noticed, this too 

« Lev. xxiii. 14. h Verse 40. l Verse 42, 43. 
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has in Scripture another name, being sometimes 
called the feast of ingathering \ because it hap- 
pened at a period of the year, which not merely 
among the Jews, but almost among all nations 
and in all countries, has been considered a season 
of festivity and rejoicing ; viz. when the produc- 
tions of the soil, of whatever kind, have been 
gathered in from the field. 

From the account given of the three great fes- 
tivals of the Jewish nation, we perceive, that they 
happened at periods of the year sufficiently distinct 
from each other ; for, between the 14th of Abib, 
when the Passover commenced, (a period which 
coincided with the vernal equinox,) and the feast 
of Pentecost, there intervened a space of nearly 
two months ; and again, between this last, (coin- 
ciding as it did with Whitsuntide in our calen- 
dar, about the end of the vernal quarter,) and 
the feast of Tabernacles, there elapsed an inter- 
val of even greater duration; the time of this 
latter festival, which was the 15th of the month 
Tisri in the Jewish calendar, coinciding with the 
close of the summer quarter in the September 
of our year. We see then that the times fixed 
by the Law, for the periodical visits of the entire 
male population of Judaea to Jerusalem, happened 
in those months of the year, which, generally 
speaking, were most favourable for such journeys, 

k Exod. xxiii. 16 ; Lev. xxiii. 39. 
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viz. in the spring tide, and in summer, or the 
early part of the autumnal season. That during the 
remainder of the year, the climate of Judaea was not 
suited to long and tedious journeys, may be col- 
lected not merely from those authors who have 
written upon this subject, but from that remark- 
able expression of our Saviour's, where, predicting 
to his disciples the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
describing the signs which should precede that 
event, and determine the period of their departure 
from the devoted city, he exhorts them to " pray 
that their flight should not happen in the win- 
ter 1 ;" as though the severities and inclemency of 
the season might possibly constitute no small ad- 
dition to the other hardships and privations, which 
they should be called upon to endure. 

It is not my intention in this Discourse to con- 
sider the three principal festivals of the Jewish 
nation at once, but to confine myself in the first 
place to the Passover, reserving for a future occa- 
sion what I have to say upon the two others. 
The method of our inquiry will be this : to con- 
sider first the immediate import and design of the 
Paschal institution ; secondly, its figurative or 
Gospel character. 

First then, with regard to the term Passover, 
according to the sense which the word bears in 
the original Hebrew, strictly speaking, it means 

1 Mark xiii. 18 ; cf. Matth. xxiv. 20. 
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no more than the act of one person's passing by, 
or passing over another ; the allusion implied by 
the proper sense of the word being as follows. 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, would not let the people 
of Israel go. What the reason of his opposition to 
their departure was, we have not been particularly 
informed. Probably the labour of so great a part 
of the population of Egypt, as the children of Is- 
rael then amounted to, could not well be spared. 
Whether this, or any other consideration was the 
motive of his refusal — to overcome his reluctance 
and to intimidate him into compliance, the Al- 
mighty had already inflicted nine scourges upon 
him and his people, by the hands of Moses and Aa- 
ron. But, though at the time when each successive 
calamity was inflicted, he is represented as sending 
for Moses and Aaron in haste, and confessing that 
he had sinned against them, and the Lord their 
God, yet as soon as the calamity was removed, we 
find him reverting to the same wicked and pre- 
sumptuous policy of opposing what he must have 
known to be the will and command of God him- 
self. 

When then the plague of darkness, which had 
been last inflicted, had produced no more effect in 
moving the heart of this obdurate monarch to let 
the people go, than the former instances of the 
Divine displeasure, the Almighty intending to 
bring a punishment upon him still more dreadful 
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than the rest, instructed Moses and Aaron to de- 
liver this message to the congregation of Israel ; 
viz. " that on the tenth day of the month," (it was 
the month Abib, or Nisan,) " each master of a fa- 
" mily in Israel should take to them a lamb for an 
" house, according to the house of their fathers, a 
" lamb without blemish, a male of the first year." 
Four days, that is, from the 10th to the 14th, they 
were to keep it up, and upon the evening of the lat- 
ter day, about sunset, to kill it, and with the blood 
of the lamb, each master of a family was to strike or 
sprinkle the lintel and two side posts of the house, 
where he resided, as a token upon their houses, to 
divert thence the sword of the destroying angel. 
For it was intimated to them, that at midnight of 
the same evening, all the firstborn in the land of 
Egypt should suddenly be smitten and perish, 
both man and beast, from the firstborn of Pha- 
raoh, who sat upon the throne, to the firstborn of 
the maid servant, that was behind the mill m . 

The appointed evening at length arrived, and 
the children of Israel standing with their loins 
girded, (as Moses had commanded them,) and 
with their shoes upon their feet, and with their 
staff in their hand, awaited the signal of their de- 
parture; nor was that signal long delayed. At 
midnight the firstborn were slain ; in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, an invisible arm, in the 

m Exod. xi. 5 ; cf. chap. xii. 29. 
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deepest and most tranquil hour of rest, struck dead 
the oldest of the children of every master of a 
family in Egypt, as well as the firstborn of their 
cattle. 

We are told by those writers who have de- 
scribed the manners and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, that when any member of a family 
died, it was usual for all the inmates of the same 
house to rush forth into the streets, and to bewail 
the deceased person with loud and bitter outcries. 
What therefore must have been the distress of 
that occasion ? What must have been the sounds 
of mourning, lamentation, and woe then heard 
throughout all the land of Egypt, when Pharaoh 
and all his servants, and all his people, rose up in 
the night to perform this funeral ceremony ? Ac- 
cordingly the sacred historian tells us, that " there 
" was a great cry in Egypt ; for there was not a 
" house where there was not one dead m " — from the 
house of Pharaoh who sat upon the throne, to 
the abode of the captive who lay in the dungeon. 

It was, then, to commemorate this passing over 
the houses of the children of Israel by the de- 
stroying angel, when he smote the land of Egypt, 
that the paschal solemnity was primarily intended. 
Accordingly so Moses states the design of its in- 
stitution : " And it shall come to pass, when ye 
"be come to the land which the Lord will give 

m Exod. xii. 30 ; cf. xi. 6. 
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you, according as he hath promised, that ye 
shall keep this service. And it shall come to 
pass, when your children shall say unto you, 
" What mean ye by this service ? that ye shall 
" say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord's passover, 
who passed over the houses of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, 
" and delivered our houses V 

But the passover was not merely intended to 
remind the Hebrew worshipper of this great de- 
liverance vouchsafed to his nation, but likewise 
of their subsequent departure from the land of 
Egypt, and consequent liberation from the state 
of bondage under which they had groaned so 
long. For we read, that after that destruction 
of the firstborn, Pharaoh consented to let the 
people go. Indeed, so urgent were he and his 
subjects now become for their departure, that in 
order to accelerate it, they willingly relinquished 
what men at other times are inclined to value 
much, viz. their jewels of gold and their jewels 
of silver ; as it is written : " And the children of 
" Israel did according to the word of Moses ; and 
they borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of gold, 
and jewels of silver, and raiment: and the Lord 
" gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyp- 
" tians, so that they lent unto them such things 
" as they required " And such is the account 

n Exod. xii. 25—27. ° Exod. xii. 35, 36; cf. Hi. 22. xi. 2. 
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actually given of the design of the festival : ** Ye 
shall observe the feast o/* unleavened bread ; for 
in this selfsame day have I brought your armies 
out of the land of Egypt: therefore shall ye 
observe this day in your generations by an or- 
* dinance for ever p." — " It is a night to be much 
" observed unto the Lord for bringing them out 
" from the land of Egypt V 

Nor does the Legislator himself only thus ex- 
plicitly define the purpose of the institution, but 
the very ritual of the solemnity was so adjusted, 
as to be a silent yet significant memento of the 
same thing. Thus the provision which said, 
With your loins girded, your shoes on your 
feet, and your staff in your hands, shall ye eat 
it," would be ever afterwards a standing sign, a 
perpetual memorial, of the precipitate haste with 
which the forefathers of the nation were obliged to 
fly from the land of Egypt. Again, the unleavened 
bread and the bitter herbs, with which the roasted 
flesh of the lamb was to be prepared, were like- 
wise intended to remind the Israelitish observer 
of the ceremony in aftertimes, of the bitter bondage 
which his ancestors had once endured ; as though 
the very taste of the food, which he was then 
required to eat, were meant to rekindle the recol- 
lection of bygone miseries, and afflictions sus- 
tained in days of yore. Accordingly Moses, speak- 

P Exod. xii. 17. <* Verse 42. 
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ing of this unleavened bread, calls it the bread of 
affliction ; as it is written, " Thou shalt eat no 
" leavened bread with it," viz. the body of the 
lamb ; " seven days shalt thou eat unleavened 
" bread therewith, even the bread of affliction * ;" 
i. e. bread, the very bitterness of whose taste wai 
calculated to give the eater an idea of the bondage 
which his forefathers once endured in a foreign 
land, and under a foreign yoke. 

Nor was the institution of the passover, with its 
series of significant rites and ceremonies, the only 
one designed to remind the Jew in aftertimes of 
the great change in his external condition, pro- 
duced by the deliverance from Egypt. Two other 
circumstances there were, which conspired to a 
similar effect : one was an important innova- 
tion in the form of their year, viz. the alteration 
of the month Nisan, when this departure from 
Egypt took place, from being the seventh in their 
calendar, as it was before, to be the first; the Law 
in relation to that subject enacting, " This month" 
{meaning the month when the paschal solemnity 
was instituted) " shall be unto you the begins 
ning of months : it shall be the first month of 
the year to you 8 :" as if the nation of the 
Jews, when it passed the border of that accursed 
land, might be said to have risen out of the 
tomb, and to have commenced a new state of poli- 

r Deut. xvi. 3. s Exod. xii. 2. 
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tical existence. Of the effect produced by this 
change in the national mode of reckoning time, we 
may form an adequate idea, if for a moment we 
imagine a corresponding one in our own calendar ; 
viz. if instead of considering January to be the 
first month of the year, we should agree to con- 
sider the month of July to be so ; July, which is 
the seventh month of our calendar, as Nisan was 
the seventh of the Jewish. 

The other circumstance to which I alluded as 
commemorative of the same event, was a custom 
then for the first time instituted, and ever after- 
wards continued among the Jews — the custom of 
redeeming at a stated fine or penalty the firstborn 
of their families, being males ; a custom which the 
Evangelist represents the Virgin Mary to have com- 
plied with, when she brought Jesus her firstborn 
to Jerusalem, to present him to the Lord, and to 
offer a sacrifice, according to that which is writ- 
ten in the Law of the Lord, " A pair of turtle- 
" doves, or two young pigeons V This institution 
had its origin in the sparing of the firstborn of 
the families of Israel, when those of the Egyp- 
tians perished ; by which they were supposed to 
have become ever after, in a special manner, con- 
secrated to the Lord ; as it is written : " Thou 
" shalt set apart unto the Lord all that openeth 
44 the matrix, and every firstling that cometh of a 

* Luke ii. 24. 
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" beast which thou hast ; the males shall be the 
" Lord's u ." Such being the declared reason of 
the usage, its commemorative import is thus af- 
firmed : " And it shall be when thy son asketh 
" thee in time to come, saying, What is this ?" 
(meaning this singular custom,) " that thou shalt 
say unto him, By strength of hand the Lord 
brought us out from Egypt, from the house of 
bondage; and it came to pass, when Pharaoh 
would hardly let us go, that the Lord slew all 
the firstborn in the land of Egypt, both the 
" firstborn of man, and the firstborn of beast : 
therefore I sacrifice to the Lord all that openeth 
the matrix, being males ;" (which means the 
firstborn of the flock and the herd ;) " but all the 
" firstborn of my children I redeem x ." 

Thus anxious was Moses, by a variety of the 
most significant rites and ceremonies, to keep alive 
to the remotest posterity the recollection of an 
event, by far the most important and most inter- 
esting of any that had ever yet happened to his 
countrymen, their deliverance from the yoke of 
Egyptian bondage. It is worth our while to re- 
mark how earnestly, how frequently he repeats 
the injunction: " It is a night to be much ob- 
" served unto the Lord * ;" — " This is that night 

u Exod. xiii. 12; cf. xiii. 2. xxii. 29. xxxiv. 19; Lev. 
xxvii. 26. 

* Exod. xiii. 14, 15. y Exod. xii. 42. 
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" of the Lord to be observed of all the children of 
•* Israel in their generations * ;" — " Thou shalt 
therefore keep this ordinance in his season from 
year to year>\" Indeed, so obligatory was the 
observance of it deemed, that neither the existence 
of legal pollution at the time, nor absence from 
home in a foreign land, could excuse the Israelitish 
worshipper from complying with the injunction 
of the Law in that respect. When Moses con- 
sulted the Divine will in the case of certain men, 
who at the proper time of keeping the passover 
happened to be labouring under corporeal defile- 
ment, this was the answer which he received; 
Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, If 
any man of you or of your posterity shall be 
unclean by reason of a dead body," (and we may 
extend the spirit of such a provision to every 
other case of legal impurity,) " or be in a journey 
" afar off, yet he shall keep the passover unto the 
" Lord. The fourteenth day of the second month 
" at even they shall keep it, and eat it with un- 
•' leavened bread and bitter herbs b " — a month 
being thus allowed to enable the unclean person 
to become clean, and him that was in a journey 
afar off, to appear by the time specified at the 
place which the Lord had chosen, to put his name 
there. 

But besides being a commemorative institution, 

* Exod. xii. 10. « Chap. xiii. 10. * Numb. ix. 10, 1 1. 
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the paschal solemnity was a sacramental one. 
And as a sacrament, it was of Divine appoint- 
ment — the Deity himself having given to Moses 
the command of its institution. As a sacrament 
likewise, it had its external and visible signs, viz. 
the body of the lamb, prepared in the manner 
already mentioned ; and which, to borrow the 
language of our Church Catechism, was verily 
and indeed taken by the Hebrew worshipper, in 
his observance of the solemnity; (I mean as to 
its spiritual import) — while the grace signified 
and conveyed to him by it, was the renewed as- 
surance of the Divine favour, in consequence of 
his so complying with the Divine injunction. Ac- 
cordingly at the time when this sacrament was 
instituted, its observance on that first occasion was 
the appointed means of diverting from the families 
of Israel the sword of the destroyer ; for it was 
the blood of the paschal lamb sprinkled upon the 
lintels and doorposts of their houses, which availed 
for that purpose. 

As a sacrament too and as an institution, which, 
when considered in this light, was intended to con- 
vey and secure Divine blessings to the Hebrew wor- 
shipper, it required from him, in order to a right 
and profitable observance of it, an obedience to all 
the statutes and judgments of the Law ; an obe- 
dience springing from faith in the Divine commu- 
nications to his nation. In reference to that sub- 
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ject, the provision of the ritual was, that no uncir- 
cumcised person should eat of the passover, i. e. no 
person not admitted by the outward sign and sym- 
bol of circumcision into the privileges of the na- 
tional covenant ; a covenant which, in return for 
peculiar favour and protection extended by God on 
the one hand, required faith and obedience from 
the people on the other; the faith and obedience of 
the conscientious and true Israelite. In such a 
light Moses represents the passover to his con- 
temporaries. " It shall be," says he, " for a sign 
" unto thee upon thine hand, and for a memorial 
M between thine eyes, that the Lord's Law may be 
" in thy mouth c ;" in which passage, not merely 
are the paschal elements described under the cha- 
racter of signs or symbols, consecrated to such 
and such purposes, but we are told likewise what 
the thing signified was, viz. the Lord's Law — the 
Lord's Law being ever in their mouth — that, 
as often as they kept that feast, they might be re- 
minded of the distinctive and favoured relation to 
God, in which they were placed by the covenant 
of Horeb ; the relation of a chosen generation, of 
a peculiar people, of a royal priesthood. 

Such, then, seems to have been the twofold im- 
mediate import of the paschal institution. First 
it was a festival, and, as a festival, intended simply 
to remind the Jews of a most important and in- 

c Exod. xiii. 9. 
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teresting event of their early history, the liberation 
of their nation from the yoke of Egyptian bond- 
age. At the time fixed for the observance of this 
solemnity, as the Hebrew worshipper stood with 
his loins girded, with his shoes upon his feet, and 
with his staff in his hand, he was to recall to his 
imagination the anxieties, the terrors, the alarms 
of that dreadful night, when amidst the distress 
and confusion prevailing through the rest of the 
land of Egypt, his ancestors fled in haste from 
thence. This story of national deliverance he was 
to repeat to all the domestics of his family, as they 
sat at meat over the consecrated paschal elements, 
in language to the following effect : We were 
Pharaoh's bondmen in Egypt, and it came to 
pass, when Pharaoh would not let us go, that 
the Lord shewed signs and wonders, great and 
sore, upon Egypt, and upon Pharaoh and all his 
house, before our eyes. And he brought us out 
from thence with a mighty hand, that he might 
bring us in, to give us the land which he sware to 
our fathers. Therefore do we keep this feast in 
its season from year to year. — And thus the story 
handed down from generation to generation, was 
to live for ever in the recollections of a grateful 
people. 

Secondly, it was a sacramental institution, and, 
as such, was intended to serve for a divinely-ap- 
pointed means of renewing from time to time the 
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assurance of that endearing relation, in which 
the Jews stood to God. With regard, then, last 
of all, to its figurative or typical references, let us 
consider it first in the character of a festival : in 
which capacity, this institution of the Jewish 
calendar will be found to have a striking and 
wonderful correspondence to the Easter festival of 
our ritual ; that solemn occasion, the object of 
which is to call to mind and commemorate the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. Ac- 
cordingly, while the Apostle exhorts the Corinth- 
ian converts to keep the Christian feast of the re* 
surrection, " not with old leaven, neither with 
" the leaven of malice and wickedness ; but with 
" the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth d , w 
he uses language obviously accommodated to the 
nature and occasion of the paschal solemnity, and 
evidently tinctured with phraseology borrowed 
from the Jewish ritual ; and so far confirms the 
conclusion of the analogy between the two insti- 
tutions, for which we are contending. 

In further confirmation of the same doctrine, it 
may also be observed, that the time when our Sa- 
viour rose again from the dead, coincided with the 
second of those seven days of the festival, during 
which the Jews were commanded to abstain from 
leavened bread. This coincidence we may endea- 
vour to render intelligible to the reader's appre- 

d l Cor. v. a 
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hension by a few more particular remarks ; the 
narrative which I propose to follow for that pur- 
pose being St. John's, because he only of the four 
Evangelists, in giving an account of those circum- 
stances of our Lord's history which belong to the 
time of the last passover, distinguishes between 
that ceremony which the Jews were observing as 
a body, and that which our Saviour and his dis- 
ciples had previously observed as individuals. 
- In reading the details then, which he has given 
us of this closing period of our Saviour's ministry, 
we find him mentioning the fact of the following 
request, as preferred by the Jews to Pilate ; viz. 
that, the day next after our Saviour's crucifixion 
being the sabbath, both His legs, and those of the 
thieves who had been crucified with him, might 
be broken; in order that the bodies being thus 
speedily deprived of life, might be taken down 
before the arrival of the day in question, which, 
as the language of the narrative styles it, was a 
high day e — that is, a sabbath day, besides being 
the day when the necessary arrangements were to 
be made for celebrating the feast of unleavened 
bread. It is necessary here to observe, that a Jew- 
ish day commenced with the sunset of one day, 
and extended to the sunset of another. They were 
afraid then, lest our Saviour's body should not be 
dead before the commencement of that sabbath, or 

e John xix. 31. 
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Saturday, when they were required to perform 
the preliminary ceremonies in the celebration of 
the feast of unleavened bread. Accordingly, the 
bodies of all three were taken down from the 
cross, before the commencement of the period in 
question, and our Saviour's in particular, as we 
know, was consigned also to the grave before the 
same time. 

That his resurrection, then, must have coin- 
cided with the second of the seven days set apart 
for the eating of unleavened bread, is evident from 
this account. On the Friday he was crucified and 
buried ; on the Saturday, (the day when the Jews 
were required to begin the celebration of the feast 
of unleavened bread,) he remained still in the 
grave ; and early upon the first day of the follow- 
ing week, (as we are expressly told by all the 
Evangelists,) he rose again from the dead. 

The coincidence thus established between the 
time appointed for the celebration of the Jewish 
feast of unleavened bread, and the proper com- 
mencement of the Christian festival of Easter, in 
addition to what was before observed, serves to 
confirm the same conclusion, that between the two 
festivals there must have subsisted a close re- 
lation. It is more however to our present purpose, 
and it will still more effectually corroborate this 
conclusion, if we consider the equally striking 
analogy and correspondence between the blessings 
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or benefits themselves, which were or which are 
intended to be commemorated in each of these fes- 
tivals. Our Saviour's suffering for us as our paschal 
lamb, and afterwards rising again from the dead, 
procured for us the forgiveness of our sins ; in 
other words, a reprieve from that punishment of 
death to which in our natural or unregenerate 
state we were subject. The same dispensation of 
mercy obtained for us likewise the means of 
escape from the yoke or bondage of our evil desires 
and passions ; and not merely so, but a possibility of 
admission to the joys and happiness of heaven here- 
after. And in these effects, as thus briefly stated, we 
may see the counterpart of those blessings or pri- 
vileges, which the offering up of the paschal lamb, 
as a sacrifice to God in behalf of the Jews, was 
intended to procure to them ; the counterpart first 
of their escape while in the land of Egypt, from 
the sword of the destroying angel — secondly, of 
their deliverance from the yoke of Egyptian bond- 
age — and lastly, of their eventual introduction into 
the promised land of Canaan. I affirm once more, 
that the death, from which the Jews, through the 
instrumentality of the blood of that lamb (sprinkled 
in obedience to the divine command upon the lin- 
tels and doorposts of their houses) were delivered, 
was typical of that to which sin, previous to its re- 
mission for the sake of Christ, exposes the sinner; 
that the yoke of Egyptian bondage was typical of 
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that to which the passions and desires of a cor- 
rupt nature subject the unregenerate person; mid 
that an earthly Canaan, with its temporal and 
earthly delights, however great and ample, is only 
a type of the much richer treasures, and the much 
greater joys of heaven. 

Nor is this all, but the Apostle St. Paul, speak- 
ing of those children of Israel, who were " bap- 
" tized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea," 
i. e. the same children of Israel, who were affected 
in the manner already mentioned, by the conse- 
quences of the paschal institution both present 
and to come ; seems to represent their subsequent 
wanderings in the wilderness, as a type of the 
Christian's pilgrimage through life. At least, he 
speaks of the bread, which at that time was given 
to them from heaven, as spiritual bread, and of 
the water, which in a manner equally miraculous 
was also furnished, as spiritual drink : " They did 
" all eat," says he, " the same spiritual meat, and 
" did all drink the same spiritual drink ; for they 
drank of that spiritual rock that followed them : 
and that rock was Christ f ." With regard in- 
deed to that particular source of their nourish- 
ment, the bread which fell from heaven, we have 
the authority of our Saviour, that this was a 
.figure of himself. For speaking of the manna, 
which the fathers of the Jewish nation ate in the 

f 1 Cor. x. 3, 4. 
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wilderness, he says expressly, "I am that bread 
** of life * ;" and again, " I am the living bread, 
*' which came down from heaven h ;" implying 
that the manna provided for the Israelites was 
only a type of that true manna which He, as 
our Saviour or Redeemer, in some respect or other 
supplies to believers; the very spiritual bread 
which now supports and strengthens the soul of 
the Christian, just as the food, analogous to it in 
the source whence it was derived, constituted the 
bodily support of the wandering Israelite. 

Nor is it unusual in Scripture, to represent 
under the idea of a temporal death the spiritual 
penalty to which sin subjects the offender; nor 
that thraldom which the dominion of corrupt 
and depraved desires occasions in the heart, un- 
der the idea of a temporal bondage ; nor again, 
that heaven, which is to fee the faithful Chris- 
tian's resting-place from his labours, under the 
idea of that Canaan, which was destined to prove 
the asylum and rest of the Jew from his toils 
and wanderings. Thus with regard to the first 
of these particulars, the Apostle tells us, " The 
" wages of sin is death * ;" and again, Ezekiel, 
" The soul that sinneth, it shall die k :" in both 
which instances death in the first and obvious 
sense of the word, strictly speaking, is intended ; 

e John vi. 48. h Verse 51. 

* Rom. vi. 23. * Ezek. xviii. 4. 
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but the idea of a natural death is made use of 
to represent the bitter consequences which sin 
will bring upon its votaries in another state of 
being. And with regard to the second, our Sa- 
viour expressly declares, that " Whosoever com- 
" mitteth sin, is the servant of sin V i- e. is subject 
to and feels its yoke as a slave or bondman. The 
same idea is implied in those apostolic expressions 
of serving or obeying sin in the lusts thereof; 
and of yielding our members as instruments to 
unrighteousness. With regard to the last parti- 
cular, the Apostle, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
while alluding to that generation of the children 
of Israel, who perished in the wilderness, and 
having occasion at the same time to speak of the 
rest, which, had they remained true and faithful 
to their God, awaited them in the promised land, 
exhorts us also to labour to enter into that rest ; 
lest, says he, a promise being left us of entering 
into it, any of us should fall after a similar ex- 
ample of unbelief m . It is very evident that he 
speaks here even of the Christian's rest in hea- 
ven, under terms which properly relate to the 
termination of the Israelitish wanderer's labours, 
by his entrance into the land of Canaan ; which 
entrance must consequently have been analogous 
to that rest. 

l John viii. 34. See Rom. vi. 20; 2 Peter ii. 19. 
mHeb. iv. 1, 11; cf. iv. 9. 
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Such then are the figurative or Gospel re- 
ferences of the paschal institution, when consi- 
dered in the light of a festival. Let us now 
briefly advert to the same relations of this in- 
stitution, as regarded in the light of a sacrament. 
When thus considered, it will be found to cor- 
respond with the Christian observance of the 
Lord's supper. And as this latter is to us, under 
the Gospel dispensation, the appointed means of 
renewing our claim to whatever spiritual privi- 
leges the rite of baptism gives us, so must we 
suppose the former, when duly observed by the 
Hebrew worshipper, to have procured for him cor- 
responding advantages, in confirming or renew- 
ing his title to such benefits as resulted to him 
originally from his miraculous deliverance out of 
Eygpt ; I mean more especially that peculiar claim 
to his continued protection by God, as one of the 
favoured posterity of Abraham, which began first 
to be extended to him on that occasion : the only 
difference between the final end of the two sa- 
cramental institutions being this, that while the 
one was intended to procure, to ratify, and to con- 
vey temporal blessings, the other is a similar 
divinely-appointed channel for the bestowal and 
confirmation of spiritual. 

This account of the relation subsisting between 
the two sacraments, is confirmed by the considera- 
tion of the time when the Christian sacrament of 
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the Lord's supper was instituted by our Saviour ; 
viz. as we learn from the narratives of the Evan- 
gelists, who record this part of his ministry, when 
he himself, along with his disciples, was engaged 
in celebrating his last passover. What we may pre- 
sume to have been the reason of the institution of 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper at this particu- 
lar crisis is, that as the Christian ordinance in ques- 
tion was now for ever to supersede the correspond- 
ing observance under the Jewish dispensation, if 
the latter had always borne to the former the re- 
lation of which we are speaking, no more conve- 
nient season for superseding the existing institu- 
tion by the new could be conceived, than when 
the period of our Saviour's own suffering as a 
paschal lamb upon the cross was arrived, and the 
necessity for the celebration of the passover as be- 
fore, must thenceforth determine and cease. The 
typical sacrament having answered every end, for 
the sake of which it was at first instituted, the 
presignified one was to take its place, and the 
real, and not the typical paschal lamb, partaken of 
in the way that God required, from that time for- 
ward was to constitute the means of grace to the 
communicant. 

To return then to the more particular exposi- 
tion of the Gospel or figurative references of the 
paschal institution, considered in this light of a 
sacrament. — These are found, as we observed, to 
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consist in the correspondence between the proper 
benefits and blessings, which in each case were and 
are conveyed to the worshipper. But what this 
correspondence is, I scarcely need repeat. It is a 
correspondence which turns on the opposition of 
that exemption from the sword of the destroying 
angel, which the children of Israel experienced in 
Egypt before their departure, to the deliverance 
from the curse and penalty of sin, to which we, as 
Christians, were exposed previous to our redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ — on the opposition of eman- 
cipation from the yoke of Egyptian bondage, to 
that liberty which Christianity in another respect 
procures for the faithful followers of Jesus Christ ; 
I mean in the power which it communicates, if 
they are willing to use it, of obtaining the requisite 
degree of dominion over their naturally corrupt 
passions — on the opposition of the enjoyment of 
the Canaanitish inheritance, flowing with milk 
and honey, to the Christian's attainment of his 
promised inheritance in heaven. It was faith in 
Christ Jesus, partaken of as a paschal lamb, which 
before procured, and still procures, to each class of 
observers, respectively, their proper share of the 
benefits of either institution ; the only difference 
being, that the Hebrew worshipper could partake 
of the blessings of the Christian sacrifice, as figu- 
ratively represented under the paschal elements, 
solely after a figurative manner, while the believing 
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Christian, in his own sacramental ordinance, par- 
ticipates in the real advantages of the actual sa- 
crifice 11 . 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain, first, the 
immediate import and design of the paschal so- 
lemnity; secondly, its figurative or Gospel cha- 

n While explaining the sacramental character of the two 
institutions, 1 have assumed that the departure of the chil- 
dren of Israel from Egypt, or what amounts to the same 
thing, their passage through the waves of the Red sea, (when 
alone it could be said that they had altogether escaped from 
their Egyptian pursuers,) is analogous to the transition of 
Christians by baptism out of a state of nature (as the condi- 
tion of an unregenerated person is called) into one of grace. 
The Apostle in his First Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. x. 
1, 2.) represents that passage in such a light: "Moreover, 
brethren," says he, " I would not that ye should be ignorant, 
how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed 
through the sea ; and were all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud, and in the sea;" — as though before they had crossed 
the waters of that sea, and were still exposed to the venge- 
ance of their Egyptian pursuers, the nature of their circum. 
stances aptly represented and typified the condition in which 
men are naturally ; viz. still subject to the power of the un- 
controlled, and so far as any ability of their own is con- 
cerned, uncontrollable passions. The reader will perhaps 
remember the allusion to this fact in the history of the Jews, 
at their exodus from Egypt, which occurs in the public bap- 
tismal service of the church of England, and ascertains her 
construction of its figurative import. In the opening prayer of 
that Office, the Deity is thus addressed : " Almighty and ever- 
lasting God, who of thy great mercy didst save Noah and 
his family in the ark, from perishing by water, and also 
didst safely lead the children of Israel thy people, through 
" the Red sea, figuring thereby thy holy baptism/' &c. 
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racter : considering it in two lights ; first, simply 
as a festival, and so far resembling the other fes- 
tivals of the Levitical calendar; secondly, as a sa- 
cramental institution. In conclusion, I will briefly 
advert to a few other points of correspondence 
hitherto unnoticed by me, which may serve still 
farther to illustrate its typical character. First, 
to that particular provision of the Levitical ritual, 
relating to the passover, which required that the 
paschal lamb should be slain at a certain time be- 
fore sunset on the fourteenth of Abib, or Nisan, we 
may oppose the fact of our Saviour's expiring 
upon the cross nearly, if not exactly, at the same 
time : with the enactment which required that not 
a bone of the victim should be broken, we may 
contrast the recorded exemption of our Saviour's 
lifeless remains from any similar mutilation: and, 
lastly, to the circumstance that no uncircumcised 
person, or stranger to the community of Israel, 
was to mingle in the ceremony of the paschal 
sacrament, we may oppose the corresponding par- 
ticular, that neither must any Christian, who is 
not mindful of all the engagements of his baptis- 
mal vow, presume to eat of the Lord's body, or 
to drink of his blood. 

Is then the ignoble chain of Egyptian bondage, 
which the children of Israel wore so long, a fit em- 
blem of the infamy, of the oppression, of the mi- 
sery, of a state of sin ? and is the death inflicted 
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by the sword of the destroying angel a lively 
warning of the punishment which awaits the 
wicked ? Let each of these pictures awaken the 
sinner — the first to a sense of the degradation, and 
the second to that of the danger of his condi- 
tion — before the days numbered for his trial be ex- 
hausted, and the gates of heaven are closed against 
him for ever. In a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, the firstborn were slain ; in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, may he likewise perish. 

Again, is the journey of the children of Israel 
through the wilderness, a fit emblem of the Chris- 
tian's passage through this life — and are those 
trials, which on various occasions befell the wan- 
dering Israelite, well qualified to figure and sha- 
dow forth those corresponding instances of suffer- 
ing affliction, which we must expect to encounter 
in our passage to eternity? Let the consideration 
of the doom which befell many of them in their 
pilgrimage to Canaan, for their frequent mur- 
murings and rebellions against God, teach us, ac- 
cording to the Apostle's warning admonition, to 
beware lest we also offend after a similar example 
of unbelief, and draw down upon us a punishment 
like theirs. Of that immense multitude of grown 
up persons, who departed with Moses from the 
land of Egypt, not one was spared, not one was 
permitted to enter the promised land, save Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nun. 
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The remainder, agreeably to the divine sentence, 
left their dead bones to bleach and moulder upon 
the sands of the waste howling wilderness. Even 
so let us be moved to dread, lest a similar chastise- 
ment overtake our unrepented iniquities. Though 
God bears long with the wickedness of men, he 
will not bear with it for ever. 

Again, is Canaan itself fit to be the picture of 
heaven — and has that land, the glory of all lands, 
a land of brooks of waters, of fountains, and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills ; a land 
of wheat and barley, and vines and figtrees and 
pomegranates, as scripture in a profusion of such 
epithets describes its fertility — has it any power 
to raise in our imaginations an idea of the good 
things, which God has prepared for them that love 
him? Let even such a sensible representation of 
the joys and happiness of a future state cheer us 
when we are weary, and comfort us when we are 
sorrowful. The continued favour and protection 
of his God at length conducted the Jew in safety 
and triumph to his promised land. Even so, 
through a similar exertion of Divine power, shall 
we too be brought to heaven at last, provided we 
faithfully and resolutely persevere in the ways of 
Christian piety and virtue. 

Thus from this significant institution of the 
Jewish ritual may Christians still learn, both how 
to live and how to die, as becomes their character ; 
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as becomes persons called to such high and glo- 
rious destinies as they. Even its minutest par- 
ticular enforces a moral, or conveys a warning. 
Let him, whom conscience accuses of unrepented 
sin, learn from this instructive monitor to re- 
member those sins with the bitterness of remorse, 
and to repent of them with the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth. And let him, who has 
hitherto been lax or lukewarm in the performance 
of his Christian duties, learn from the same in- 
structor to run, from henceforth, the race which is 
set before him, with his loins more tightly girded, 
with his staff more firmly grasped, and with his 
shoes more closely fitted to his feet. 



DISCOURSE THE EIGHTH. 

On the times appointed in the Levitical Calendar to he 
solemnized as sacred — Of the Feast of Pentecost, 



.H.AVING considered the twofold reference, pri- 
mary and secondary, of the paschal solemnity, I 
shall now proceed to treat of the feast of Pente- 
cost, (which stands next in the Levitical calendar,) 
as regarded in the same light. The word Pen- 
tecost is of Greek original, and signifies " the 
" fiftieth ;" a name given to this feast, because it 
was celebrated on the fiftieth day from what is 
called " the morrow after the sabbath," in the so- 
lemnity of the paschal week a ; viz. the sixteenth 
of Abib, or Nisan. But besides this name, it is 
sometimes called the Jeast of weeks h 9 though for 
a similar reason; viz. because it was celebrated 
seven weeks, or a week of weeks, after the same 
date. Sometimes too it is denominated the feast 
of harvest*; because the corn harvest, which com- 
menced in Judaea about the time of the passover, 
usually terminated at some period of the interval 
between this feast and that of Pentecost. It is 
known also as the day of the firstfruits ; because 

a Lev. xxiii. 15, 16; Deut. xvi. 9. b Exod. xxxiv. 

22; Deut. xvi. 10. c Exod. xxiii. 16. 
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upon this day the Jews were commanded to offer 
unto the Lord a new meat offering, i. e. an offer- 
ing of loaves made from the corn which had been 
recently gathered ; by the presentation of which, as 
the firstfruits, the whole remainder of the harvest 
was conceived to be blessed or sanctified d . 

But the particular point of view in which I pro- 
pose now to consider it, is that of a festival intend- 
ed to commemorate the giving of the Law from 
mount Sinai. For as the day, ever after fixed for 
the observance of the solemnity, coincided in point 
of time with the anniversary of that event, the 
learned, both among the Jews and among Chris- 
tians, have always regarded the institution of Pen- 
tecost as principally and primarily designed to 
remind the Jews of this circumstance of their 
history. We read then that, when the chil- 
dren of Israel were arrived in the wilderness 
of Sinai, and were encamped before the moun- 
tain, Jehovah, having called Moses to him into 
the mountain, instructed him to convey this mes- 
sage to his countrymen : " Thus shalt thou say to 
the house of Jacob, and tell the children of Is- 
rael ; Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyp- 
tians, and how I bare you on eagles' wings, and 
brought you unto myself. Now, therefore, if ye 
will obey my voice indeed, and keep my cove- 
nant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto 

d Lev. xxiii. 16; Numb, xxviii. 26. 
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me above all people : for all the earth is mine. 

And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
° and an holy nation c ." 

Such was the proposal, which Moses, the mes- 
senger of God, was commissioned to make to the 
congregation of Israel in His name. It would 
seem to be of the nature of a preliminary overture, 
of which this was the import— supposing the God 
of their fathers were now to enter into a solemn 
and formal covenant with them, were they willing 
or not, in return for favour and protection on His 
part, to render obedience to His will and com- 
mandments on their part ? The answer of the con- 
gregation to this solemn proposal is also recorded : 
" And all the people answered together f ;" every 
individual member is represented to have declared 
with one voice, " All that the Lord hath spoken," 
or (as the Hebrew word here made use of admits of 
being rendered,) " all that the Lord shall speak we 
" will do;" i. e. they declared themselves willing to 
abide by the terms of that covenant, be they what 
they might, which Moses should be commissioned 
to .propose to them. And it is added, that Moses 
returned these words of the people to the Lord. 

After this preliminary precedure, an interval of 
two days elapsed, during which time the people 
were commanded to purify themselves against the 
third day, when the Lord himself would come 

« Exod. xix. 3—6. f Exod. xix. 8. 
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down in sight of all the people, upon mount Sinai, 
and the terms of the covenant would he formally 
announced. Accordingly it is related, that in 
the morning of the third day (in the third month 
after the departure from Egypt) there were thun- 
ders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of a trumpet, exceeding 
loud; so that all the people, that was in the camp, 
trembled — and that, while the mountain exhibited 
this awful appearance, while the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and while the 
whole mount quaked greatly, and the voice of the 
trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a 
voice. 

Here let us pause for a moment, and dwell upon 
the particulars already mentioned. It is impos- 
sible for the human imagination to conceive a 
scene more awful, or more sublime than this : 
the dreary solitude of the wilderness, where the 
children of Israel were encamped, which must 
have extended its barren sands around them like 
an ocean — the number of those who were then 
assembled, consisting of an entire nation, as we 
know it did — mount Horeb presenting the extra- 
ordinary spectacle already described, and the voice 
of God himself heard in the midst of those thun- 
derings and lightnings, and clouds and thick 
darkness, and preceded, before it issued its awful 
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mandates, by that trumpet-signal, (no earthly 
sound, but one which the mouth of the archangel 
blew,) — the deep and solemn silence too which 
must have then reigned around, while commu- 
nications of this momentous nature were being 
made : all these were circumstances of terror, cal- 
culated deeply to affect the bosoms of the behold- 
ers. Accordingly such in point of fact is their 
recorded effect. Moses himself, according to the 
testimony of the writer to the Hebrews, gave ex- 
pression to his fears, by saying, " I exceedingly 
" fear and quake :" while the people, overcome by 
their sense of awe, removed and stood afar off, 
and delivered that message to him, " Speak thou 

with us, and we will hear: but let not God 

speak to us, lest we die *." 

That part of the covenant of Horeb, then, which 
in this peculiarly solemn manner was dictated by 
Jehovah himself, was, as all are aware, the De- 
calogue, or two tables of commandments ; the 
former containing man's duty towards his God, 
and the second that which directly concerns his ob- 
ligations to his neighbour ; though, strictly speak- 
ing, he is bound alike to obey both from respect 
to that great Being, who is equally the Author 
of each. Moreover we are told, that God himself 
wrote them upon these two tables, and delivered 
them to the people. The reason why those com- 

g Heb. xii. 21 ; Exod. xx. 19. 
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mandinente in particular were ushered into the 
world with this peculiar solemnity, was perhaps, 
that being founded in the immutable perfections 
of God's moral nature, they were consequently 
intended to be of lasting obligation. The re- 
mainder of the statutes and judgments of the Mo- 
saic covenant, those which related to their civil 
polity as a nation, and to the ritual of their re- 
ligious worship, were revealed to the people by 
the instrumentality of Moses, though the presence 
of Jehovah continued to be manifested in the same 
wonderful manner upon the mountain. 

Such was the event, which the festival of Pen- 
tecost was primarily intended to commemorate ; 
an event, than which nothing can be conceived 
more interesting to the Jewish nation, or more 
calculated to awaken in their bosoms triumphant 
recollections ; an event, which placed them in the 
peculiar relation to God of a favoured people, of 
a royal priesthood, of a chosen generation; an 
event, the contemplation of which, in the counsels 
of the Divine Providence, caused them to become, 
from the most trifling origin and commencement, 
a great and mighty nation, numerous as the stars 
of heaven, and as the sand upon the sea-shore for 
multitude ; an event in short, the consequence of 
which put them in the possession of great and 
goodly cities, which they builded not, and of houses, 
full of all good things, which they filled not, of 
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wells, which they digged not, and vineyards and 
olive-yards, which they planted not. 

However, if it was the giving of the Law, 
which this festival, considered in its primary re- 
ference, was intended to commemorate, in order 
further to ascertain the joyous recollections which 
the recurrence of it was calculated to raise in the 
breast of the Hebrew worshipper, let us go on to 
consider more at large the peculiar advantages 
resulting to the Jew from the Law itself. 

Of these then, one very important instance was, 
that by the covenant of Sinai was confirmed and 
ratified that promise, which God had made to 
Abraham four hundred and thirty years before, 
viz. that to his seed he would give the land of 
Canaan ; as it is written, " Unto thy seed have 1 
given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the 
great river, the river Euphrates b :" in which 
passage, not merely is a promise of their Ca- 
naanitish inheritance conveyed to the posterity of 
Abraham, but the very boundaries of this inherit- 
ance are geographically defined. They are so de- 
fined in the following passage also, which, though 
of later occurrence, yet may be quoted as bearing 
upon the same subject : " I will set thy bounds, 
" from the Red sea even unto the sea of the Phi- 
" listines, and from the desert unto the river *." 

Accordingly, when Moses, in his appeals and 

h Gen. xv. 18. ' Exod. xxiii. 31. 
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exhortations to the people, has occasion to speak 
of the reasons of the Divine proceedings, in ex- 
terminating the seven nations of Canaan, and 
putting them, viz. the Jews, in possession of 
their vacant abodes, generally speaking he couples 
with the extreme depravity of those nations, the 
recollection of the oath which Jehovah had sworn 
to their forefathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
as it is again written, " Not for thy righteousness, 
" or for the uprightness of thine heart, dost thou 
go to possess their land : but for the wickedness 
of those nations the Lord thy God doth drive 
" them out from before thee, and that he may 
perform the word which the Lord sware unto 
thy fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob k ." 
Nor was the advantage just mentioned the only 
one, which the Jew derived from the covenant of 
Horeb, but (as we have in some measure insinu- 
ated) from the same covenant they derived their 
title, so long as they themselves fulfilled the re- 
quisitions of the Law, to the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the productions of the land in question ; 
a title, as the scripture expressly assures us, under 
such circumstances guaranteed by the word of 
God himself. No inclemency of the seasons, no 
visitation of locust or famine, of plague or pes- 
tilence — no hostile invasion, no calamitous dispen- 
sation of Divine Providence whatever, was to befall 

k Deut. ix. 5. 
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them, so long as they should remain obedient to 
their God. On the contrary, the Being, whom 
they should thus continue to serve, was to shower 
down upon them every conceivable mercy ; to 
bless them in the city and in the field ; to bless 
them in their basket and in their store ; to bless 
them in the fruit of their body, and in the fruit 
of their cattle, and in the fruit of their ground, 
and in the increase of their kine, and in the flocks 
of their sheep ; to bless them in their going out 
and in their coming in ; in short, in all the oper- 
ations of their hands V And to these assurances 
of individual blessing and protection, it were easy 
to add other promises, taken from the same books 
of scripture, where either it is similar personal 
favour and prosperity which is promised them, or 
some great instance of national benefit ; viz. vic- 
tory in battle over their enemies, abundant har- 
vests, exemption from plague or pestilence, or the 
like. 

While we are upon this subject, however, it is 
necessary that we should consider the institutions 
of the Law themselves. Their most usual distinc- 
tion is into moral, ceremonial, and political. With 
regard then to the moral, is it inquired what pe- 
culiar advantage the Jew enjoyed, in the possession 
of such a Law, over other nations who were not so 
favoured? I answer great indeed: for while other 

1 Deut. xxviii. 1 — 14. 
M 
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nations were left to deduce their moral obliga- 
tions towards God, their neighbour, and them- 
selves, from the mere light of human reason, the 
Jew was provided with a rule of religious, social, 
and personal duty, certain,' fixed, and definite ; 
a rule, when properly understood in its full ex- 
tent, comprehending every such obligation, and 
bearing upon it the stamp of Divine authority ; 
the sanction, if not of considerations of everlast- 
ing happiness or misery, at least of the most 
powerful ones besides, those of temporal weal or 
woe. With regard to the denunciations of this 
latter description, it makes the blood run cold to 
read them. " But if," says Moses, reversing that 
picture of temporal prosperity, to which we have 
just directed the reader's attention, " thou wilt 
M not hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy 
" God, to observe to do all his commandments 
" and his statutes, which I command thee this 
" day ; all these curses shall come upon thee, and 
" overtake thee m ." Cursed shalt thou be in the 
city, and cursed shalt thou be in the field. — 
Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and 
cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out. — The 
Lord shall smite thee with a consumption, and 
with a fever — and with an extreme burning. — 
The Lord will make thy plagues wonderful, and 
they shall pursue thee until thou perish, because 

m Dent, xxviii. 15. 
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of the wickedness of thy doings, whereby thou 
hast forsaken me. — The land, moreover, was to 
be cursed for the iniquity of the inhabitants. — 
Thy heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, 
and the earth that is under thee shall be iron. 
The Lord shall make the rain of thy land powder 
and dust. — Thou shalt plant vineyards and dress 
them, but shalt neither drink of the wine, nor 
gather the grapes ; for the worm shall eat them. 
Thou shalt have olive-yards throughout all thy 
coasts, but thou shalt not anoint thyself with the 
oil ; for thine olive shall cast his fruit. — Indeed, 
so signally smitten with the rod of the Divine 
anger should the country be, that in the genera- 
tions to come, the stranger from a far land, whom 
interest or curiosity should lead thither, seeing 
the plagues of the land, and the sicknesses of this 
description which the Lord should lay upon it — 
that the whole land was brimstone and salt and 
burning, that it was not sown, nor bearing, nor 
was any grass growing therein — should ask in 
wonder and astonishment, Wherefore hath the 
Lord done thus unto this land ? What meaneth 
the heat of this great anger n ? 

Nor again, was war, the third great scourge of 
heaven, to be wanting, in combining its horrors 
with those of pestilence and famine, to punish the 
guilty race. " The Lord," says Moses, " shall 

* Deut. xx. 19, 24. 
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a nation against thee from far, from the 
"end of the earth, as swift as the eagle flieth ; a 
" nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand ; 
" a nation of fierce countenance. — And he shall 
" besiege thee in all thy gates, — and it shall come 
" to pass in the siege and in the straitness where- 
" with thine enemies shall distress thee, that thou 
shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh 
of thy sons and of thy daughters °" So ex- 
treme, it seems, should be the agony of that dis- 
tress, so bitter the tribulation of that day, that 
the tender and delicate woman, who would not 
adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the 
ground for delicacy and tenderness, even her eye 
should be evil toward the husband of her bosom, 
and toward her son and toward her daughter. 
And when moreover, the high and fenced walls, 
wherein they trusted, should have been overthrown 
throughout the land, and when the surviving in- 
habitants should have been driven into exile into 
distant regions, even there the curse of Heaven 
should pursue them still. For thus it is farther 
written : " Among those nations shalt thou find 
" no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have 
" rest : but the Lord shall give thee there a 
11 trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow 
11 of mind p ;" so that in the morning the miserable 
victim of Divine displeasure should say, Would 

o Deut. xxviiL 49—53. p Verse 65. 
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God it were even! and at even, Would God it 
were morning ! for the fear of his heart, where- 
with he should fear, and for the sight of his eyes, 
which he should see. 

Such and so terrific were the considerations of 
temporal retribution, with which the Law of Mo- 
ses enforced the observance of its precepts. It 
was not then, like the systems of moral philo- 
sophy devised by the Gentile sages, defective in 
its power to move. To the member of the Israel- 
itish community, on the contrary, as the sure con- 
sequence of obedience or disobedience, curses and 
blessings were alike proposed, both equally gua- 
ranteed by the power and veracity of that great 
Being, whose will nothing can oppose, and who 
is not a man that he should lie, or the son of 
man that he should repent. 

If it be asked, in the next place, what were 
the advantages, in a ceremonial point of view, 
which the Jew derived from his Law ? I answer, 
that not merely did he derive from its light, a 
knowledge of the nature and attributes of the 
one true God of the universe— of his unity, of his 
power, his justice, his truth, his mercy, his wis- 
dom, and his holiness — and of that providence 
too, which he extends over the affairs of indivi- 
duals as well as of nations ; but unlike the sur- 
rounding communities, who had fallen into the 
grossest abominations of idolatry, he became by 
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its institutions, possessed of a divinely-established 
priesthood, with the accompaniment of altars, 
victims, and a tabernacle ; by means whereof he 
was enabled to worship the great God of heaven 
and earth after a method prescribed by himself, 
and therefore acceptable to him; by means of 
which too, whenever he had transgressed the Di- 
vine commandments, he could obtain the remis- 
sion of his offences, and with that remission, a re- 
newed claim to the Divine protection. We read 
accordingly, that the observance of the prescribed 
forms and methods of atonement and reconcilia- 
tion, accompanied with the sincere repentance of 
the worshippers, ever availed to procure them a 
restoration to favour, and the recovery of the Di- 
vine protection. It did so in the more early parts 
of their history, on all those occasions when, as a 
punishment for their iniquity, they were permitted 
by God to be oppressed for a time, by the various 
nations among whom they dwelt. It did so at a 
subsequent period, when a remnant returned from 
Babylon under Zerubbabel and Ezra, to revive 
the civil and ecclesiastical institutions of the na- 
tion, after seventy years 9 continuance in abeyance. 
And, lastly, we have reason to believe that the 
same national repentance, accompanied with a re- 
liance, not upon the sin offerings of their Law, 
but upon the sacrifice of Him, who by the wicked 
hands of their forefathers was crucified and slain, 
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will yet bring them back again to the land of 
their fathers, from the four winds of heaven, 
whither the Divine vengeance has scattered them 
for that deed of sin more especially ; as it is again 
written : " And it shall come to pass, when all 
" these things are come upon thee, the blessing 
" and the curse, which I have set before thee, and 
thou shalt call them to mind among all the na- 
tions, whither the Lord thy God hath driven 
thee, and shalt return unto the Lord thy God, 
and shalt obey his voice, according to all that I 
command thee this day, thou and thy children, 
" with all thine heart, and with all thy soul ; that 
" then the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, 
" and have compassion upon thee, and will return 
and gather thee from all the nations, whither 
the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. — And 
the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land, 
which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt pos- 
sess it ; and he will do thee good, and multiply 
thee above thy fathers V 
If again, it is inquired, what were the ad- 
vantages in a political point of view, which the 
Jews derived from their Law; it is sufficient 
briefly to reply, that they lived under a form of 
civil polity, which the Deity himself had mo- 
delled for them, and under the protection of laws 
which he had himself given them : laws, which 

q Deut. xxx. 1, 2, 3, 5. 
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in every instance were marked with consum- 
mate equity and wisdom, and in some particulars 
breathed a spirit of pity and compassion towards 
the destitute and afflicted, such as we should in 
vain seek for in the civil codes of nations, in other 
respects more polished ; of which let it be suffi- 
cient here to produce the following specimens : 
" When thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy 
field, and hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou 
shalt not go again to fetch it: it shall be for 
" the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the wi- 
" dow. — When thou beatest thine olive tree, thou 
" shalt not go over the boughs again : it shall be 
" for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow. When thou gatherest the grapes of thy 
vineyard, thou shalt not glean it afterward : it 
" shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and 
" for the widow \" The reason assigned for these 
and similar enactments of mercy, is the following 
affecting one ; — because they too had once tasted 
of the bread and water of affliction ; because they 
too had been strangers and bondsmen in the land 
of Egypt B . Accordingly Moses, alluding to the 
superiority of the civil and religious institutions 
of his countrymen both in this and in other re- 
spects, over those of other nations, asks, " What 
" nation in there so great, that hath statutes and 

» Deut. xxiv. 19, 20, 21 ; cf. Levit. xix. 9, 10. xxiii. 22. 
9 Deut. xxiv. 22. 
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" judgments so righteous as all this Law, which 
" I set before you this day * ?" 

Such then were some of the advantages result- 
ing to the Jews from that Law, the original reve- 
lation of which it was one object of the festival 
of Pentecost to commemorate. On that day the 
believing Israelite might picture to his imagina- 
tion the forlorn and desolate condition of his an- 
cestors, at the period of their departure from 
Egypt; an immense multitude cast forth from 
the habitations of men, and the abodes of plenty, 
upon a naked and sandy desert — upon the waste, 
howling wilderness — without a fixed place of 
abode, without a king, without a priest, without 
any regular and customary form of civil or eccle- 
siastical government. With this melancholy pos- 
ture of their affairs at that time, he might con- 
trast the change, which the covenant of Horeb 
had produced in their condition as a nation; a 
covenant which, as we have seen, gave them a 
title to their land, flowing with its milk and 
honey, and to God's constant protection in it; and 
provided them beforehand with a fixed form of 
civil government, under which to live there — with 
wisely enacted laws, for their social and personal 
direction, and a divinely-established priesthood, to 
minister for them in things pertaining to God. 

On that day, moreover, he would be bound 

t Deut. iv. 8. 
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to recall to his mind the circumstances of gran- 
deur and solemnity, which accompanied the giv- 
ing or promulgation of this Law ; the singular 
privilege vouchsafed to his ancestors, of witness- 
ing upon mount Sinai the manifestation of the 
great God. of heaven and earth, in the midst of 
thunders and lightnings — of clouds and thick 
darkness — and with the voice of a trumpet exceed- 
ing loud : recollections well calculated to inspire 
the soul of the pious Israelite with emotions both 
of awe and gratitude, towards that almighty 
Being, who had thus revealed himself both in 
his terrors and in his mercies, to honour and dis- 
tinguish his nation. " For ask now," again says 
Moses, " of the days that are past — ask from the 
" one end of heaven unto the other, whether there 
hath been any such thing as this great thing is, 
or hath been heard like it? Did ever people 
hear the voice of God speaking out of the midst 
" of the fire, as thou hast heard, and live 11 ?" 

The ritual of the day's solemnity also was 
adapted to such recollections. In the first place, 
as an expression of gratitude for these great and 
unmerited privileges, there was the appointed sa- 
crifice of burnt offerings, to be accompanied by 
their respective meat and drink offerings. Again, 
more especially, there was the presentation of the 
new meat offering made from the fruits of the earth, 

u Deut. iv. 32, 33. 
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which had been recently gathered, and which pre- 
sentation, on the part of the worshipper, we may 
collect with great probability from Deut. xxvi. 5, 
&c. was always to be accompanied with the fol- 
lowing form of thanksgiving : " A Syrian ready 
to perish was my father, and he went down 
into Egypt, and sojourned there with a few, 
and became there a nation great, mighty, and 
populous : and the Egyptians evil entreated us, 
" and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage : 
" and when we cried unto the Lord God of our 
" fathers, the Lord heard our voice, and looked on 
our affliction, and our labour, and our oppres- 
sion : and the Lord brought us forth out of 
Egypt with a mighty hand, and with an out- 
" stretched arm, and with great terribleness, and 
with signs, and with wonders : and he hath 
brought us into this place, and hath given us 
" this land, even a land that floweth with milk 
" and honey. And now behold I have brought 
" the firstfruits of the land, which thou O Lord 
" hast given me." After which expression of gra- 
titude, but not till then, the ritual directed the 
Hebrew worshipper to rejoice before the Lord his 
God, himself, his son, and his daughter, and his 
manservant, and his maidservant, and the stranger 
that was within his gates. 

But it is time now to notice the figurative or 
Gospel import of this festival : considered in which 
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respect, it will be found to correspond to the 
Christian festival of Whitsuntide, as we designate 
the period of our year, answering to that of Pen- 
tecost in the Jewish. And the point of corre- 
spondence is this, that as the Jews in their festival 
of Pentecost commemorated the origin and revela- 
tion of their Law, so do we, as Christians, com- 
memorate by our office of Whitsuntide the first 
open promulgation of the Gospel terms of salva- 
tion, as made by St. Peter to his hearers at Jeru- 
salem; when and where the Gospel covenant may 
be said to have been first revealed, just as the Le- 
vitical covenant was first promulgated from mount 
Sinai. True it is, that our Saviour, during his 
ministry, preached to the Jews; but what he 
preached to them was not the doctrine of for- 
giveness of sin, and of acceptance with God, for the 
sake of a Redeemer, and through faith in his 
blood ; but the necessity of repentance, to enable 
even his hearers to become meet disciples of such 
doctrines hereafter, and disposed to profit by them, 
when the period for their promulgation should at 
length arrive. 

This period was come, upon the occasion to 
which I before alluded ; when St. Peter on the 
day of Pentecost (next after the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ) delivered the first Gospel sermon 
to the people of Jerusalem. The language of the sa- 
cred narrative here is, "And when the dayof Pente- 
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cost was fully come, they were all with one ac- 
cord in one place * :" after which it proceeds to 
describe the visible descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon each of the apostles, and the consequent 
zeal and boldness with which St. Peter stood up, 
to announce for the first time, the glad tidings of 
salvation as set forth in the Gospel, to the devout 
men of every nation under heaven, who were then 
dwelling at Jerusalem ; together with the blessed 
effect of his preaching. 

But the typical relation of the two festivals 
to each other will be rendered most apparent, if 
it can be shewn that the revelation of God's will, 
which was made known on the later occasion, so 
far as the method of salvation was concerned, was 
really the same with that which was proclaimed 
upon the former ; with no other difference in the 
mode of the disclosure, but simply this, that what 
had been before revealed under types and sha- 
dows, was now declared plainly and without a 
figure. This is precisely the point, which it has 
been my object in all these discourses to make 
evident. For I have endeavoured to shew first, 
that the sin offerings of the Jewish Law corre- 
sponded with, and were typical of the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ ; secondly, that the gifts of various 
descriptions, which the Hebrew worshipper was 
commanded to offer, corresponded with, and were 

x Acts ii. 1. 
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typical of those spiritual ones, which are required 
from the Christian ; thirdly, that the ministra- 
tion of Aaron and his sons in the tabernacle, or 
temple made with hands, corresponded with, and 
was typical of that, which Jesus Christ discharges 
at the right hand of God ; and, lastly, that the 
beneficial consequences resulting to the Hebrew 
worshipper from the former kind of priestly or 
sacerdotal intercession, corresponded with and 
were typical of those, which flow to the Christian 
believer from the latter. 

On account of these and other points of typical 
affinity, subsisting between the two covenants of 
the Law and the Gospel, the same terms are made 
use of to express the relation in which Chris- 
tians still stand to God, as were employed to 
express that, in which the Jews stood before to- 
wards him. In the prophetical books, the Chris- 
tian church is often represented under the beauti- 
ful image of the virgin, the daughter of Sion ; or 
under the idea of mount Sion itself ; or under the 
expressions, " house of Israel," " house of Jacob," 
" house of Judah ;" expressions which it is evi- 
dent are strictly speaking applicable only to the 
Jewish church, but which, on account of the rela- 
tion subsisting between the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian, might naturally be borrowed to represent 
the condition in which the Christian community 
as such, stands to God. Thus by St. Paul too, 
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Christians are called in a spiritual sense, " the seed 
" of Abraham;' and " the Israel of God *." The 
same doctrine seems to be implied in the follow- 
ing passage of the Epistle to the Romans : " For 
" he is not a Jew, which is one outwardly, neither 
" is that circumcision which is outward in the 
" flesh : but he is a Jew, which is one inwardly, 
" and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
" spirit, and not in the letter z :" as though Chris- 
tians by possessing the true spiritual circumcision, 
were really Jews, and by virtue of that relation 
of type and antitype between the two covenants, 
of which we have already spoken, might with 
justice be so denominated. St. Peter also speaks 
of Christians in language still more strikingly al- 
lusive to the relation which the Jews alone could 
originally be said to bear to God, where he de- 
scribes them as "a chosen generation, a royal 
" priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people a ." 

7 Rom. ix. 8; Gal. vi. 16. z Rom. ii. 21. 

a 1 Pet. ii. 9. As the subject naturally leads us here to the 
following suggestion, I will venture to propose it. The terms 
elect and chosen, which occur so frequently in the writings of 
the New Testament, cannot be intended to denote the abso- 
lute or unconditional designation of individuals to everlast- 
ing happiness, (the sense which some interpreters of scripture 
would put upon them,) as we may infer from the obvious 
allusion which they bear, to similar terms in the Levitical 
dispensation, simply expressive of the relation, in which the 
Jews stood towards God, as a body of persons, in such and 
such respects peculiarly circumstanced. If we find similar 
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With regard to the political ordinances of the 
Law, it is obvious that the Gospel dispensation 
could contain nothing of an import correspond- 
ing to these; because such institutions were in- 
tended (like many of the ceremonial also) to keep 
the JewB apart from the rest of mankind. When 
the purpose contemplated by such a separation 
was answered, the institutions themselves would 
naturally fall to the ground. Accordingly, within 
a few years after the first open declaration of 
the Gospel, an entire end was put to this part of 
the covenant of Sinai, as well as to the ceremo- 
nial, by the destruction of Jerusalem, and the con- 
sequent dispersion of its inhabitants into the dif- 
ferent regions of the Gentile world ; in which 
state of exile from the land of their fathers they 
have remained to the present time. 

And with regard to the moral enactments of the 
Law — in this respect also no such relation as that 
of type and antitype, could be expected to subsist 

terms applied in the Epistles to individual Christians, it is 
because individual Christians are members of a body of 
which the Jewish church was typical. Language strictly ap- 
plicable only to the Jews might appropriately enough be trans- 
ferred to represent corresponding relations, which were true 
of Christians. If, therefore, it is not the doctrine of personal 
election which is implied by such language, when employed 
of the members of the Jewish church, neither must we un- 
derstand the same kind of phraseology in a strictly exclusive 
sense, when it is used to denote the spiritual condition of 
Christians. 
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between the two covenants ; because what the 
Deity had once revealed as morally binding upon 
the consciences of mankind, must for ever remain 
so. He might indeed enforce the observance of 
the same duties by new and additional sanctions ; 
but he could not repeal, or change them for others, 
while his own moral nature remained unaltered. 
And indeed what the Gospel contains under this 
head, is not a new revelation of the Almighty will, 
but merely a republication of what had been al- 
ready made known ; with this difference, that what 
was required before under the sanction of temporal 
rewards and punishments, is now enacted under 
the avowed sanction of spiritual and everlasting. 

With regard to the difference of the manner 
in which the two covenants were respectively 
promulgated, (should any one be struck with the 
great disparity between them in that respect,) 
it is sufficient to observe that such disparity had 
been predicted. For we read, that when the chil- 
dren of Israel, unable to endure the sensations 
of awe and terror which had accompanied the 
revelation of the moral Law, requested Moses 
that they might not hear again the voice of the 
Lord their God, nor see that great fire any more, 
the Deity, in compliance with their desire, promised 
to convey to them the future intimations of his 
will by a messenger, made in all respects (sin only 
excepted) like unto themselves ; as it is written, 

N 
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" I will raise them up a Prophet from among 
" their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my 
" words in his mouth ; and he shall speak unto 
" them all that I shall command him b ." 

Nor let any one imagine that there was any 
real inferiority of the Gospel to the Law, because 
the circumstances of the publication of the former 
weite not like those under which the latter had 
been delivered. For, if it was Jehovah, as mani- 
fested on the mount, who spake in person to the 
Jews, it was the same Jehovah, the same word of 
Ood, (though found in fashion as a man,) who 
afterwards appeared to reveal his Father's will 
to Christians. And with regard to the apostles, 
who, when their Divine Master was ascended into 
heaven, were commissioned to preach the Gospel 
in his name, we know that what they preached 
and taught was in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power ; in other words, that the Being 
who spake in them and through them was the 
third Person of the blessed Trinity himself ; — the 
Spirit, whose office and function it was especially 
to guide, enlighten, and instruct the first emis- 
saries of the Gospel. Accordingly, in that singu- 
larly sublime passage of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the Apostle insists upon the difference of 
the mode in which the two dispensations were 
respectively ushered into the world, as one among 

* Deut. xviii. 15—18; cf. v. 5, 23—28; Exod. xx. 18, 19. 
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the other arguments of the superior excellence of 
the Gospel in comparison with the Law: "For 
ye are not come," says he, "unto the mount that 
might be touched, and that burned with fire, 
nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, 
" and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
" words ; which voice they that heard intreated 
" that the word should not be spoken to them any 
" more ; . . . . but ye are come unto mount Sion, 
" and unto the city of the living God, the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the firstborn, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to 
" the spirits of just men made perfect " — in which 
passage mount Sion is evidently opposed to mount 
Sinai, and the glories of the unseen world, with 
every benefit redounding from it, to which the 
Christian is admitted by his covenant, are con- 
trasted with that visible manifestation of the Di- 
vine power, to which the Jew was admitted by 
the covenant of Horeb, as one of the external pri- 
vileges acquired thereby. 

Before we conclude our observations on the 
festival of Pentecost, the mystical references of 
the Law deserve perhaps to be considered in a 
light hitherto not sufficiently noticed — I mean as 
to what relates to its rewards and punishments. 

c Heb. xii. 18—23. 
N 2 
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What those rewards and punishments were, we 
need not recapitulate, but may refer the reader 
simply to what we have said in the former part 
of this Discourse. The question which we have 
briefly to examine is this : can we discover any 
thing of a figurative or Gospel import in those 
particular provisions or sanctions, by which the 
Law was enforced ? I answer, that under the 
temporal blessings which constituted the reward 
held forth in the Mosaic dispensation to the faith- 
ful and persevering Israelite, we may conceive 
those spiritual blessings to be typified, which still 
constitute the hope and reward of the faithful 
Christian; and under the temporal calamities, 
which were denounced to the Jew as the penalty 
of disobedience, we may consider those correspond- 
ing penalties to be represented, which await the 
disobedient and guilty Christian, both in this life 
and in that which is to come — not merely the 
penal consequences of sin to such an one hereafter, 
but that lamentable state of spiritual corruption 
and spiritual bondage, which sin, when continued 
in, occasions in this life. The protecting Provi- 
dence, which watched over the obedient Israelite, 
which procured for him a blessing, wherever he 
went, and in whatever occupation he was en- 
gaged, both at home and abroad, in the city and 
in the field, in his going out and in his coming 
in — is a striking, and as we may venture to say, 
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an intended emblem of that grace which, what- 
ever he is doing, to whatever peculiar trials and 
temptations he is exposed, supports and consoles 
the faithful and persevering Christian. The only 
difference is, that while the blessing promised was 
on the one hand exclusively temporal, it is on the 
other exclusively spiritual; consisting in those 
hidden and secret consolations which the true 
Christian experiences in this life, in that joy 
unspeakable, and hope full of immortality, with 
which the stranger intermeddleth not ; in fact, 
relating to every instance of power, help, and 
comfort vouchsafed from on high, to cheer and 
strengthen him in his pilgrimage through life. 
And as to the final happiness itself, which awaits 
the Christian in his Redeemer's kingdom here- 
after, we know that even this is not unfrequently 
represented in scripture under the image of the 
rest of the Jews in their Canaanitish inheritance : a 
point of comparison to which we have had occasion 
more than once, in the course of these inquiries, to 
call the reader's attention. 

It is not therefore an unwarrantable supposi- 
tion, unauthorized by the analogy of the case, 
that the spiritual blessings and assistances which 
are promised in the Gospel for Christ's sake, to 
all who render themselves meet for them by 
leading a virtuous life, were purposely and inten- 
tionally shadowed forth in those enactments and 

N 3 
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provisions of the Jewish code, which promised the 
faithful Israelite the protection of a special pro- 
vidence in every thing he did, and whatever his 
lot in life might he. To suppose too that the 
temporal punishments, which either actually be- 
fell the Jews when they were disobedient to their 
God, or which the Law beforehand said should 
befall them in case of that disobedience, were 
intended to typify whatever inconveniences sin 
occasions to us under the Gospel dispensation, is 
only tracing still further, and adopting in its legi- 
timate extent, the obvious analogy between the 
two instances. Under that elder dispensation sin 
condemned the disobedient Israelite to all the 
miseries before stated ; which God, by the mouth 
of his inspired messenger Moses, had denounced 
by way of penal retribution, if they offended. 
Under the Christian dispensation we know that, 
among the evil consequences resulting from sin, 
to harden the sinner is one ; that sin, unrepeal- 
ed and obstinately continued in, is permitted by 
God (judicially indeed permitted) to do so in this 
life, while it subjects the sinner to unseen, and 
as yet inexperienced penalties in the next. 

That the legal denunciations of punishment 
were ultimately typical of what are still the penal 
consequences of sin under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, may consequently be concluded from the ana- 
logy of the two cases. Indeed there is a passage in 
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St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, where, speak- 
ing of the temporal judgments or visitations of 
the Divine anger, which the Jews experienced for 
their frequent rebellions in the wilderness, he ex- 
pressly says, that " these things were our ex- 
" amples d ." The phrase in the original is rvvoi ; 
as though in those interpositions of the Divine 
providence towards that generation, were intended 
to be ^figured and delineated that scheme of cor- 
responding penal retribution, the effect of the Di- 
vine anger and indignation against sin, to which 
moral agents under the Gospel dispensation are 
yet liable. We know too that when our Saviour 
predicted to his disciples the future destruction of 
Jerusalem, and by that event the entire end of 
the Jewish dispensation as such, he purposely 
employed language capable of a twofold reference, 
either to the end of all things, and consequent 
everlasting punishment of the wicked, or to the 
end of that preliminary dispensation, and the con- 
sequent calamities which it should bring upon 
the unbelieving Jews ; as though here again the 
misery and wretchedness, which this particular 
nation should then endure, were purposely to 
typify and represent the horrors of the doom, to 
which the workers of iniquity should be consigned 
at the end of all things. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain, first, the 

d 1 Cor. x. 6. 

N 4 
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immediate import of the festival of Pentecost ; se- 
condly, its figurative or Gospel relations; but, in 
addition to the points of correspondence between 
the solemnities of Whitsuntide and Pentecost, 
already pointed out, I will request permission to 
direct the reader for a few moments to one more. 
It was usual, as we have seen, to distinguish this 
festival of the Jewish calendar from the rest of 
the same dispensation by the presentation to God 
of a new meat offering, consisting of the fruits of 
the earth, which had been recently gathered ; by 
which ceremony the remainder of the harvest was 
conceived to be consecrated. Have we not then 
in this usage a significant emblem of that first- 
fruits of the harvest of believers, which was the 
result of St. Peter's preaching upon the day of 
Pentecost, when the Christian Church was first 
founded? I mean, as the reader will doubtless 
understand, in that offering up to God at once of 
three thousand souls, the number which were then 
converted. 

Nor is it unusual in scripture to represent spi- 
ritual offerings under the idea of those firstfruits, 
which the Jewish ritual prescribed on various oc- 
casions. Thus Jesus Christ himself is said by 
St. Paul to have been " the firstfruits of those 
" that slept e ;" in which expression there is an 
obvious allusion to the presentation and accept- 

e 1 Cor. xv. 23. 
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ance of the wave offering, which was one of the 
ceremonies prescribed in the paschal solemnity. 

But to return. — Was the Law in all its provi- 
sions typical of the Gospel — was it, when rightly 
understood, the same scheme of salvation by Je- 
sus Christ, which was proclaimed from mount Ho- 
reb, and afterwards more clearly revealed by the 
disciples of our Lord, on the day of Pentecost? 
Were the rules of duty, the method of atonement 
for sin, and of purification from the stain thereof, 
virtually the same in each instance ? Was there 
a similar correspondence and analogy between the 
rewards promised in the case of obedience on the 
one hand, and the penalties denounced in the case 
of disobedience on the other ? Let the consider- 
ation of this striking parallelism between the two 
covenants contribute the more deeply to impress 
our minds with a sense of the Divine wisdom, 
which, intending in due time more clearly to re- 
veal the same particulars, in the meanwhile so 
contrived the ritual and service of the Jewish 
worship, that in each of the points of view already 
mentioned, we should have the future correspond- 
ing peculiarities of the Gospel scheme shadowed 
forth by them. As a system of religious rites 
and ceremonies, simply designed to preserve the 
Jews from the contaminations of idolatry, and to 
keep them apart from the surrounding nations, the 
Levitical dispensation was a perfect and sufficient 
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institution. But how does it raise our idea of 
the Divine wisdom, as exemplified in its consti- 
tution, when we consider that in the same scheme, 
not merely was provision made for the necessities 
of the Jews in this respect, but the elements and 
principles of a religion, which should apply to 
the spiritual wants of mankind every where, were 
embodied also ; that, while it answered an espe- 
cial purpose with respect to the Jews, it was really 
at the same time, when properly understood in its 
several typical bearings, the very religion which 
man's fallen situation rendered universally ne- 
cessary, the religion of Christianity : the religion, 
which suits the spiritual condition of man at all 
times, and under all circumstances of his exist- 
ence. What a wonderful bursting forth of the 
real import, of the true meaning of those rites 
and ceremonies at length took place, when the 
whole came to be fulfilled in the Gospel scheme ! 
and what an expansiveness was at last seen to be- 
long to them, when Christ, like the sun of heaven 
breaking out from behind the clouds, illuminated 
with the pure and salutary ray of Gospel truth all 
that dark, and until then undisclosed and un- 
known horizon ! 

Again, was the Hebrew worshipper com- 
manded to rejoice before the Lord his God during 
the festival of Pentecost, on account of the tri- 
umphant recollections connected with the recur- 



1 
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rence of that day — to rejoice himself, his son and 
his daughter, his manservant and his maidser- 
vant, and the Levite, and the stranger that was 
within his gates ? — And shall not we Christians 
exult in the recollections connected with the re- 
turn of our Whitsuntide solemnity? What are 
the sin and trespass offerings of the Law— what 
is the ministration of its priesthood — what the 
legal holiness which its ceremonies of lustration 
availed to procure — what, in short, is its land of 
brooks of waters, its land of fountains, of wheat 
and barley, of vines and fig-trees and pomegra- 
nates, compared with the advantages which the 
Christian enjoys, in every analogous respect, un- 
der his own dispensation ? Instead of the sin and 
trespass offerings of the Law, we have that real 
sacrifice for sin, of which they were but the sha- 
dows — in lieu of the ministration of the Aaronical 
priesthood, we have the benefit of His intercession, 
whom Aaron and his sons, in the performance of 
their priestly functions, did but foreshew. To com- 
pensate for the absence of its legal or external ho- 
liness, we have that real holiness, which the ope- 
ration of a Power from on high works within us, 
and of which inward purity that external one 
was likewise merely the type. And lastly, instead 
of a Canaanitish inheritance, we have the pros- 
pect of a better country, of a city, whose builder 
and maker is God, eternal in the heavens — of 
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which the inheritance before alluded to, was but 
a faint and imperfect prototype. 

Shall we not then, as we have ample cause, 
exult with religious joy in the consciousness of 
these great and unmerited privileges? privileges 
of which it is evidently the object of the Whit- 
suntide festival, connected as it is with the recol- 
lection of the first promulgation of the Gospel, 
to revive the remembrance. But here let me 
suggest a caution. No Jew labouring under cor- 
poreal defilement, no uncircumcised person was 
permitted to rejoice before the Lord his God, in 
the celebration of the festival of Pentecost. In 
like manner no impure Christian, no man labour- 
ing under the guilt of as yet unrepented and un- 
forsaken sin, can with safety or propriety, encou- 
rage those joyous emotions, of which we are speak- 
ing. Before we can indulge such feelings, we must 
take care that ours is not the shell and the shadow, 
but the substance of Christianity. So then let us 
turn to God as true disciples of Jesus Christ, with 
all our heart, with all our mind, and with all our 
strength, and so let us endeavour to act in the 
various stations and relations of life, that we may 
become meet partakers of that joy and comfort in 
believing, which the sincere Christian feels to be 
the source of his greatest happiness in the present 
state of being ; a joy and a comfort, which be our 
circumstances in life what they may, whether pros- 
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perous or adverse, will render us therewith con- 
tented, will contribute to spiritualize and refine 
our affections ; but above all, which will console 
and support us then, when we shall most stand 
in need of support and consolation ; viz. when a 
voice from heaven, heard in the call of some fatal 
malady, shall say, " Christian, prepare to meet thy 
« God!" 



DISCOURSE THE NINTH. 

On the times appointed in the Levitical Calendar to be 
solemnized as sacred — Of the Feast of Tabernacles. 



J. HE last of those solemn occasions, which the 
Jews were commanded to observe, was the feast of 
Tabernacles. With regard to the time fixed for its 
commencement, it was the fifteenth day of the se- 
venth month, when, as the ritual specifies, they 
should have gathered in all the fruit of their 
land; i. e. not merely their wheat and their 
barley, but likewise their grapes and olives and 
figs, and whatever fruits of this description the 
soil and climate of Judaea were fitted to produce ; 
which circumstance explains the reason why this 
festival is called, among its other names, " the 
feast of ingathering, which is in the end of the 
year a ;" viz. when they had gathered in their la* 
bours out of the field. 

In treating of this feast, it is my intention to 
observe the same order as in my preceding Dis- 
courses ; viz. to explain first the primary or im- 
mediate import of the institution; secondly, its 
mysterious or figurative character. 

a Exod. xxiii. 16. 
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With regard to the former of these considera- 
tions, the very name of Tabernacles, by which the 
festival is distinguished, in some measure ascer- 
tains what its immediate use and purpose were ; 
viz. to commemorate the dwelling of the children 
of Israel in tents or booths, for so long a period, 
during their sojourn in the wilderness ; the occa- 
sion of this event being as follows : 

About one year and six months after the de- 
parture from Egypt, Moses, at the command of 
God, sent spies into the land of Canaan. After an 
absence of forty days, these messengers returned, 
and brought back the following report; "We 
" came into the land whither thou sentest us, 
" and surely it floweth with milk and honeyV 
And as a specimen of its productions, they exhi- 
bited three varieties of fruits; one of grapes, which 
they had gathered at a certain brook called Eshcol, 
one of figs, and another of pomegranates. But to 
this favourable account they added a very alarm- 
ing one of the character of the inhabitants, whom 
they represented to be warlike and powerful. 
" Nevertheless the people," said they, " be strong 
" that dwell in the land, and the cities are walled, 
" and very great : and moreover," they added, 
" we saw the children of Anak there ; . . . and we 
" were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so 
" we were in their sight c ." 

b Numb. xiii. 27. c Verse 28, 33. 
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Alarmed at this terrible description, the congre- 
gation burst into tears, and wept aloud : " Where- 
" fore," they exclaimed, " hath the Lord brought 
" us unto this land, to fall by the sword, that 
" our wives and our children should be a prey d ?" 
" Would God that we had died in the land of 
" Egypt; ! or would God we had died in this wil- 
" derness e !" In vain did Moses and Aaron endea- 
vour to allay their fears ; in vain did Joshua and 
Caleb, two of the spies, remonstrate and say, " If 
the Lord delight in us, then he will bring us 
into this land, and give it us ; . . . only rebel not 
" ye against the Lord, neither fear ye the people 
" of the land ; . . . their defence is departed from 
" them, and the Lord is with us ; fear them 
u not f ." Instead of yielding to this reasonable 
appeal, the people were proceeding to stone them 
with stones, when the glory of the Lord suddenly 
appeared in the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and a voice was heard addressing Moses ; " How 
long will this people provoke me? and how 
long will it be ere they believe me, for all the 
" signs which I have shewed among them ? I will 
" smite them with the pestilence, and disinherit 
" them, and make of thee a greater nation, and 
" mightier than they*." 

Who was it then, that stood in the gap of the 
Divine displeasure, and interposed to save the 

d Numb. xiv. 3. e Ver. 2. f Ver. 8, 9. * Ver. 11, 12. 
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guilty race from instant destruction? It was 
Moses, that very Moses, who along with Caleb 
and Joshua, a few moments before, had been in 
danger of perishing by the hands of the same in- 
furiated and reckless populace. He interceded 
for them in these words, " Pardon, I beseech thee, 
the iniquity of this people, according unto the 
greatness of thy mercy, and as thou hast for- 
given this people from Egypt even until now h ;" 
for thou, O Lord, he also said, art long-suffering, 
and of great mercy, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression. Shall the nations that have heard the 
fame of thee, shall the Egyptian, shall the Ca- 
naanite exult and say, " Because the Lord was 
" not able to bring this people into the land 
" which he sware unto them, therefore he hath 
" slain them in the wilderness 1 ?" 

This intercession prevailed so far as to remove 
instantaneous destruction from the offenders, but 
not so as to avert all punishment from them. 
The same voice which had before spoken to 
Moses, pronounced against them in answer to 
his prayer, this sentence of exclusion from the 
promised land : " Because all those men which 
" have seen my glory, and my miracles, which 
" I did in Egypt and in the wilderness, have 
" tempted me now these ten times, and have not 
" hearkened to my voice ; surely they shall not 

h Numb, xiv, 19. » Verse 16. 
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" see the land which I sware unto their fathers, 
neither shall any of them that provoked me see 
it : but my servant Caleb, because he had an- 
other spirit with him, and hath followed me 
fully, him will I bring into the land whereinto 
he went ; and his seed shall possess it k ." 
Thus much of the sentence appears to have 
been pronounced by the mouth of Jehovah him- 
self, while the people just before exasperated into 
rage, but now trembling with dismay, had scarcely 
had time to let the stones drop from their hands. 
Moses and Aaron were soon after commissioned 
to pronounce the remainder : " Say unto them, 
" As truly as I live, saith the Lord, your carcasses 
" shall fall in this wilderness ; and all that were 
" numbered of you, according to your whole num- 
" ber, from twenty years old and upwards,j which 
" have murmured against me, doubtless ye shall 
M not come into the land, concerning which I 
" sware to make you dwell there, save Caleb 
" the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of 
u Nun 1 ." But their little ones, it was added, whom 
they had lamented as about to perish by the 
sword, even these, after an interval of forty years 
wandering in the wilderness, according to the 
number of the days, for which the messengers* 
were employed in searching the land, a year for 

k Numb. xiv. 22—24. « Ver. 28—30. 
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each day, would the Lord their God place tri- 
umphant over all opposition, in possession of the 
promised inheritance m . 

Such was the event, with the recollection of 
which the solemnity of Tabernacles, considered in 
reference to its name, was connected ; an event 
which retarded for so long a period the final 
settlement of the Jewish nation in the land of Ca- 
naan ; an event, which doomed their forefathers 
to many a day of toil and suffering in that great 
and terrible wilderness, where winds, rendered 
hot and scorching by the sun's fiercest glare, 
howled across the dreary waste, and fiery scor- 
pions nestled to sting the feet of the wandering 
traveller. And to recollections such as these (re- 
collections of so melancholy an interest) was the 
ritual of the occasion itself well adapted. For in 
the first place, before the commencement of the so- 
lemnity, the great day of atonement was to be ob- 
served ; that day, when every Israelite was bound, 
under penalty of instant death, to assemble from 
the remotest corners of the land, from Dan even 
to Beersheba, at the place which the Lord should 
choose to put his name there, in order to confess 
his sins, and afflict himself, and to humble his 
soul in sackcloth and in ashes, before he received 
the solemn benediction of the Jewish high priest ; 
who, on the same occasion was to enter the holy 

m Numbers xiv. 31 — 34. 
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of holies, and there to intercede with Jehovah for 
the forgiveness of His people. 

Again, with an obvious allusion to the fact of 
that wandering in the wilderness, the occasion of 
which we have explained, it was commanded that 
on the first day of the solemnity, the people as- 
sembled should take boughs of goodly trees, of the 
Hm, or the willow, of L brl-id for seven 
days dwell beneath booths or tents constructed of 
these materials. Here, while they called to mind 
the melancholy doom of their ancestors, whose 
frequent rebellions against God had condemned 
them to sojourn in the wilderness so long under 
habitations of a similar description, they were to 
draw from that signal instance of chastisement 
this salutary lesson ; that if they valued the se- 
cure possession of those settled abodes which God 
had given them — if their native land, with its rich 
and diversified productions, was dearer in their 
eyes than that great and terrible wilderness, where 
the bones of so many of their ancestors had been 
left to bleach in the sun, or to moulder in the 
wind and dews, — never should they, by copying 
that example of distrust in the Divine veracity, 
power, and goodness, bring upon themselves the 
same or similar inflictions of the Divine wrath. 
Thus were they at once to mourn over the recollec- 
tions of the past, and to derive from them a sa- 
lutary admonition for the future. 

o 3 
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The solemnity of tabernacles, however, admits 
of being considered (and indeed ought to be con- 
sidered) as partaking rather of the nature of a 
joyous occasion ; and as connected with the recol- 
lection of an event, the most glorious and triumph- 
ant in itself, and the most gratifying to an Israelite, 
that can well be conceived ; viz. the conquest of 
the land of Canaan by his nation, and its final 
settlement there. 

For when all who had been implicated in the 
guilt of the rebellion at Kadesh Barnea, had at 
length died away and perished, agreeably to the Di- 
vine sentence, we read, that the children of Israel 
were then permitted to pass through the moun- 
tainous district, which constituted the barrier of 
the land of Edom, along the base of which they 
had wandered many days ; and to march in the 
direction of the promised land. From that mo- 
ment, the Divine blessing attended their arms. 
From that moment, the God of battles began to 
put the fear and dread of his chosen people into 
the hearts of surrounding nations. Under the 
conduct of Moses, the two kingdoms of the Amo- 
rites, Heshbon and Bashan, situated on the eastern 
side of the river Jordan, were subdued, and the 
conquered lands distributed among a portion of 
the victorious tribes. Afterwards, on the death of 
Moses, when Joshua had assumed the command, 
they crossed the river Jordan. In vain did the 
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tribes of Canaan combine to oppose their pro- 
gress. No devices of human policy, no feats of 
human strength or valour, no walls however high 
or strong, could avail to save those, whom for 
their accumulated sins, for their long unrepented 
iniquities, the wrath of Heaven had doomed to de- 
struction. The waves of Jordan opened of them- 
selves, to afford their enemies a passage. At the 
mere blasting of the trumpet, the walls of Jericho 
fell down before them. The stars in their courses 
— the luminaries of heaven — the elements of storm 
and tempest fought against the Canaanite. For 
we are told that, when the king of Jerusalem had 
combined his forces with four other kings, to 
overwhelm the armies of Israel, in the battle which 
afterwards took place, the sun stood still upon 
Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, in 
order to give the soldiers of Joshua time to com- 
plete the work of slaughter ; and that, when the 
host of the confederates had been discomfited, the 
Lord himself cast down hailstones from heaven 
upon them, during their flight from Gibeon to 
Azekah, and that those, whom the hailstorm de- 
stroyed in the escape, were more in number than 
those whom the children of Israel slew in the 
field D . 

One more attempt seems to have been made 
by the nations of Canaan, to encounter the in- 

n Josh. x. 
O 4 
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vaders in the field ; and as the former confederacy 
had been headed by the king of Jerusalem, in 
conjunction with the tribes who inhabited the 
southern regions of the country, so was the next 
concerted under the auspices of Jabin, king of Ha- 
zor °, in conjunction with those states, which were 
situated in the northern parts of the land. At 
his solicitation, multitudes assembled from the 
circumjacent regions, as far as Dor or Dora, on 
the west, and from the shores of the sea of Chin- 
nereth, (afterwards known by the name, and con- 
nected with the more pacific recollections, of Gen* 
nesareth,) to the east ; and met at the waters of 
Merom to fight against Israel. But this confe- 
deracy fared no better than the preceding. On 
the sudden approach of Joshua and his victorious 
Israelites, the immense multitude fled ; and were 
pursued in all directions, till scarce one survived 
to tell the tale of that bloody slaughter. 

Did then the vanquished Canaanite sue for 
peace ? No ! the measure of their iniquities was 
full, and the days numbered for their trial were 
ended. Abandoned therefore to judicial blind- 
ness, and doomed to act the part of men — reckless 
and infatuated — they fled for refuge to their fenced 
towns, and continued the contest with the obsti- 
nacy of despair, till, city by city, the entire coun- 
try was subdued, and its inhabitants, young and 

° Josh. xi. 
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old, male and female, with but few exceptions, 
were exterminated by the sword. Nor does the 
sacred narrative fail to mention here the excision 
of the children of Anak, that gigantic race, the 
mere report and description of whose size and 
prowess had filled the children of Israel with those 
sad and humiliating alarms, at Kadesh Barnea p. 
They fell in battle, when arm was opposed to 
arm : by whom ? by those very little ones, con- 
cerning whom their pusillanimous fathers had 
asked, in the language as much of impiety as of 
despair, Why had God brought them from Egypt, 
to fall an easy prey to the sword of a resistless 
enemy. 

With recollections such as these must the day 
of tabernacles, considered in the light in which 
we are now viewing it, have been associated ; re- 
collections, calculated to impress the mind of 
every serious and reflecting Israelite with a deep 
sense both of the severity and of the goodness of 
God ; towards them who had been exterminated 
for their crimes, of his severity — (for to them, the 
period of mercy being passed, the destruction, 
which afterwards ensued, was indeed pitiless) — to 
the children of Israel, who were the instruments 
of effecting all this vengeance, and who were as a 
nation to profit from its accomplishment, of his 
goodness. 

P Josh. xi. 21, 22. 
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Of this twofold sentiment the ceremonies, which 
the ritual required to be performed upon this day, 
were a kind of scenic representation. For in the 
first place, to deprecate the wrath of that God, of 
whose justice the destruction of those nations af- 
forded them so awful an example, and whom 
they could not but be sensible that they them- 
selves also had often offended, there was the ap- 
pointed sin offering, to be repeated on each of the 
seven days, during which the solemnity lasted ^ 
Secondly, whatever may have been the design of 
the burnt offerings upon other occasions, those re- 
quired by the ritual upon this, were evidently of 
an eucharistic nature, and intended to acknow- 
ledge the goodness of Jehovah, who, agreeably to 
his promise, had brought his people into the pos- 
session of such an inheritance. And what is 
worthy of remark, a greater profusion of these 
burnt offerings was required by the ritual at this 
festival than during any other ; as though it was 
only fit that a day, which reminded the Jews of 
their very existence as a nation, and of the con- 
quest and distribution among them of the lands 
of Canaan, should be distinguished by a greater 
number than usual of thanksgiving oblations. 
Each of these burnt offerings was to be accom- 
panied with an appropriate meat and drink offer- 
ing. Now as the former were taken from the 

4 Numbers xxix. 
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flock and herd, (consisting of a certain number of 
bullocks, beginning with fourteen, and decreasing 
by one, through each of the seven days of the 
feast — but with two rams, and fourteen lambs as 
their accompaniment every day,) and as the latter 
were composed of the productions of the soil, they 
formed together a suitable expression of gratitude 
to Him, from whose bounty flowed every tempo- 
ral benefit, which the children of Israel enjoyed. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain the imme- 
diate import of the solemnity of tabernacles ; and 
from what has been said, it would appear that 
it was of a mixed character — being intended to 
awaken in the bosom of the serious and reflecting 
Israelite, recollections partly of a sorrowful, and 
partly of a joyous description ; of a sorrowful 
cast, when it reminded him of the sin which his 
forefathers had committed at Kadesh Barnea, and 
of the punishment which it drew upon them ; of 
a joyous description, when it reminded him of 
the goodness of Jehovah, who in the midst of so 
many provocations had never utterly abandoned 
his people, but had at last realized the promise, 
which he had given to Abraham four hundred 
and seventy years before, that he would put his 
seed in possession of the land of Canaan. 

I shall now proceed to inquire if the same 
solemnity possesses any mysterious and figura- 
tive or Gospel character, that we can discover to 
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belong to it ; with respect to which inquiry, we 
should naturally presume that if the festivals of 
Passover and Pentecost respectively bore a cer- 
tain relation to the Gospel scheme, the feast of 
Tabernacles would do the same. If, however, it 
possesses some such relation, this we may suppose 
will be found to reside in, and to depend upon, the 
mystical import of those very events, which it was 
properly and primarily intended to commemo- 
rate — the preliminary wandering in the wilder- 
ness, and the subsequent conquest and distribu- 
tion of the land of Canaan. 

With regard to the former of these events, that 
wandering in the wilderness for the space of forty 
years, may be conceived to be figurative of the 
state of exclusion from the privileges of the Chris- 
tian church, under which the Jews labour at pre- 
sent; which conclusion we may further enforce 
by the following points of coincidence between 
the condition of those Israelites of old, during 
their exclusion from Canaan, and that of their 
descendants, who have lived since the Gospel era, 
without the pale of the Christian church. For in 
the first place, as the Israelites of the wilderness, 
in consequence of their refusal to march into Ca- 
naan under the conduct of Moses, were condemned 
to lead a wandering and unsettled life, removing 
themselves from station to station, from encamp- 
ment to encampment, in that wild and dreary re- 
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gion, which stretches eastward and southward 
of the confines of the Holy Land ; even so have the 
posterity of these men, in consequence of their 
rejection of the Messiah, been condemned to a 
mode of life, equally precarious and uncertain. 
Go where we may, as far as winds can speed, or 
waves can waft, we find the traces of this people ; 
from the burning sands of Africa, to the frozen 
mountains of the north, and from the borders of 
China, to these western isles. What is a singular 
circumstance, they have seldom or never addicted 
themselves to agriculture, or indeed to any kind 
of employment which might create in them a 
fixed attachment to a particular soil or country. 
Commerce has been their almost exclusive pur- 
suit ; an occupation well adapted to their desul- 
tory and unsettled habits of life. Indeed at one 
period of the history of the world, we are told 
that nearly all the pecuniary transactions of indi- 
viduals living in different countries of the globe, 
were managed by Jewish merchants; because 
from the universal diffusion of their countrymen, 
and from their community of language, and their 
other national connections, the orders of the 
Jewish banker could find in every country, and 
almost in every city, those Jews by whom they 
would be received and executed. 

But there is another point of resemblance be- 
tween the circumstances of those Israelites, who 
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were punished for their rejection of the proffered 
Canaan, and the fortunes of their descendants, 
who have been punished for their rejection of the 
Messiah ; viz. that as the former, during their 
peregrinations in the wilderness, were exposed to 
affliction of various kinds, arising partly from the 
immediate visitation of God's providence, and 
partly from the natural inconveniences of that re- 
gion, which was the scene of their pilgrimage ; 
even so have the latter, since the day of their final 
dispersion, been an afflicted people. What from 
the rapacity of princes, who have coveted their 
property, what from the bigotted phrensy of the 
multitude, who have wantonly assailed their per- 
sons, what from edicts of expulsion, edicts of ex- 
termination, their lives and possessions have been 
in jeopardy every hour. There was one period 
in the annals of the past, more especially, when 
the name of Jew exposed him, who bore it, to 
more than usual odium. I mean during the age 
of the crusades, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, when a military and religious fanaticism 
poured the nations of Europe upon the Holy Land. 
We may readily imagine what must have been 
the condition of the Jews, when that spirit was 
abroad ; of the Jews, the descendants of the very 
men who had crucified the Lord of life. We are 
told accordingly that the persecution, which then 
raged against them, was universal, at least in 
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Christendom ; and that the public cry every where 
was, Come, let us massacre the Jews in such a 
manner, that the name of Israel shall no longer 
be remembered. Indeed there was great danger 
of their being exterminated in Europe, had not 
the rulers of the people, from motives of policy, in- 
terfered to protect them ; I say from motives of 
policy, because they well knew the Jews to be too 
useful for replenishing their empty coffers in time 
of need, to be allowed utterly to perish. 

But it may be here objected, that the days of 
persecution for religious opinion are gone by, and 
that the persons and property of Jewish indivi- 
duals are no longer exposed to those inconve- 
niences, which rendered the condition of their 
forefathers so full of peril. Certainly not in our 
own land, whatever may be their fortune else- 
where ; but even here, in this enlightened coun- 
try, though not openly persecuted for their reli- 
gious opinions, they are still a despised race ; nor 
have any laws, however liberally devised, or 
equably administered, been able to protect the 
name of Jew from some degree of infamy at least. 
It is sufficient, however, for our argument, if it is 
an acknowledged fact, that as the Israelites in the 
wilderness were visited with affliction of various 
kinds, for their refusal to follow Moses into the 
land of Canaan ; even so have their descendants 
been visited with affliction likewise, for their re- 
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fusal to accept the proffered terms of that salva- 
tion, which Jesus Christ and his Apostles preached 
to them. 

But there is another point of resemblance be- 
tween the external fortunes of the two parties 
concerned in this parallel, viz. that as the Al- 
mighty punished his people for their sin in the 
wilderness, yet never absolutely abandoned them, 
condescending still to be their guide in a lumi- 
nous cloud by day, and in a pillar of fire by night, 
and to supply their physical necessities in a mira- 
culous manner ; even so, though he has punished 
(and very severely too) the descendants of those 
men, for their sin in rejecting the Messiah, yet 
hath he not utterly forsaken them. It might 
have been imagined that, after so many centuries 
of persecution, the name of Israel would have 
been destroyed. But no ! the bush of Moses (to 
use the words of an eloquent writer) has burned, 
without consuming. Like Daniel and his three 
companions, the nation of the Jews has continued 
to live, even in the midst of the fiery furnaces of 
persecution, which the Nebuchadnezzars of the 
age have kindled against them. 

Again, (setting aside the influence of persecu- 
tion,) it might have been thought that time itself 
— the many centuries which have elapsed since 
the destruction of Jerusalem — would have blended 
the Jews in undistinguishable confusion with the 
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other nations of the earth ; just as empires and 
peoples, greater and mightier and more numerous 
than their own, have fallen ; just as Babylon, the 
glory of the Chaldees' excellency, has fallen ; just 
as ancient Rome has come to decay, and many 
other kingdoms, once powerful and flourishing, 
have ceased to exist. But no ! the descendants 
of the patriarch Abraham survive to the present 
day, almost as distinct from the nations, in the 
midst of which they live, as when the land of Go- 
shen, or that of Canaan, was their's. 

This distinct existence of the Jews, as a pecu- 
liar people, to the present day, notwithstanding 
the time which has elapsed since the last disper- 
sion of their nation, and notwithstanding the per- 
secutions, to which they have been exposed, is a 
perpetual sign and proof of the Divine protection, 
still extended in a most providential manner over 
this people ; a proof, I say, that though for their 
great instance of national apostasy and rebellion, 
they became, and continue to be, a people scatter- 
ed, and peeled, and meted out, and trodden down, 
yet they have neither been doomed by God to ut- 
ter destruction, nor have altogether been cast off 
by him. 

This leads me to mention another point of cor- 
respondence between the two parties concerned in 
this comparison ; viz. that as Jehovah, when the 
term of exile was expired, conducted the children 

p 
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Of those very men who had offended in the wil- 
derness, into the land of Canaan, even so are we 
led by prophecy to believe that when the Jews 
have been converted to Christianity, they will be 
restored to the land of their fathers. This recon- 
ciliation to the Divine favour, and consequent re- 
turn to their native land, is predicted by Isaiah: 
" Who are these that fly, as a cloud, and as the 
" doves to their windows r ?" And in the next 
verse of the same chapter, he proceeds to exhibit 
the extraordinary spectacle of his countrymen, 
conveyed from far, to the land of their fathers, 
in the ships of Tarshish, and their silver and their 
gold with them. Nay more, he tells us, that the 
sons of strangers, i. e. the Gentiles, be they who 
they may that shall be instrumental in effecting 
this restoration, shall build up the walls of Jeru- 
salem, — and repair the waste places, and raise up 
the desolations of many generations *. And in 
allusion to this restoration of the holy city to its 
former splendour, he calls the unknown deliverer, 
" the repairer of the breach, the restorer of paths 
" to dwell in V 

The same restoration of the holy city is again 
beautifully alluded to in the following words: 
" O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
" comforted, I will lay thy stones with fair co- 
" lours, and lay thy foundations with sapphires. 

r Isaiah lx. 8. » Cf. lxi. 4. * Chap, lviii. 12. 
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" And I will make thy windows of agates, and 
thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of 
pleasant stones ° :" where we see that, under the 
idea of an edifice beautifully constructed, decorated 
with gold and silver, adorned with jewels and 
precious stones, Jerusalem, risen from her tomb, 
fair as the moon, and bright as the sun in his 
glory, is depicted to the view. 

It may indeed be objected, that these and other 
passages of the ancient prophetical writings (and 
numerous similar passages are there to be met 
with) were fulfilled, when the temple and city 
were rebuilt by Zerubbabel, Ezra, or Nehemiah, 
after the return from the Babylonish captivity. 
But though this return was doubtless likewise 
predicted, the language of many of those passages, 
to which I am now alluding, seems totally inappli- 
cable to it. For in the first place, when the Jews 
returned with Zerubbabel in consequence of the 
decree of Cyrus, we no where read of their being 
conveyed back to the land of their fathers, in the 
ships of Tarshish ; nor that the sons of the stranger, 
in other words, the Gentile nations, assisted them 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. On the con- 
trary, with regard to the first of these particulars, 
we have every reason to believe, that the Jews re- 
turned by land, as it was natural they should, 
from the province of Babylon, where during the 

u Isaiah liv. 11, 12. 
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space of that seventy years' captivity they had 
been sojourning, and from which they could not 
approach Judaea in any direction but by land. 
And with regard to the second particular, so far 
were the Jews from being assisted by their Gen- 
tile neighbours in rebuilding their temple or their 
city, that they were obstructed by them in every 
possible way ; so much so, as to retard for a very 
considerable period the accomplishment of their 
undertaking. 

Again, Ezekiel, speaking of some reestablish- 
ment of the Jews which was yet to take place, 
(as we may presume, after their conversion to 
Christianity,) says, that " God would even gather 
" them from the people, and assemble them out 
" of the countries where they had been scattered, 
" and give them the land of Israel x ." From 
which passage likewise it is evident that a much 
more general restoration was contemplated, than 
what took place at the return from the Babylonish 
captivity. It is a fact, that very few, compara- 
tively speaking, returned to their native land upon 
that occasion; and these few came principally 
from one province of the Persian empire, viz. 
Babylonia. Besides, the expression of " repairing 
" the desolations of many generations 7" which 
Isaiah makes use of, when speaking of this last 
return, both seems to imply, and evidently must 

x Ezek. xi. 17. y Isai. lxi. 4, 
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imply, a mudi longer period of previous waste 
and solitude than that interval of seventy years, 
which intervened between the commencement and 
the close of the Babylonish captivity. 

But there are two passages of Isaiah's writings, 
which prove beyond a doubt that there remains 
still to be accomplished a restoration of the Jews 
to the Divine favour, totally distinct from any 
thing of the kind which has yet occurred. One 
of these passages is found at the 22nd verse of the 
51st chapter, where he represents the Lord God 
as saying to his people, " Behold, I have taken 
out of thine hand the cup of trembling, even 
the dregs of the cup of my fury ; thou shalt no 
more drink it again." The other occurs, ch. liv. 8, 
where, after having depicted the present desolate 
condition of the Jewish nation, under the idea of 
a wife repudiated by her lord, he represents Je- 
hovah as saying, " In a little wrath I hid my face 
" from thee for a moment ; but with everlasting 
u kindness will I have mercy on thee." 

In these two passages a restoration of the Jews 
to Divine favour must be meant, altogether dis- 
tinct from that reestablishment of their church 
and nation, which took place subsequently to their 
return from Babylon ; because, after that return, 
God did again hide his face from his people, and 
did again put into their hands the cup of trem- 
bling, even the dregs of the cup of his fury. No 
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previous calamity, which had befallen them as a 
nation, equalled, much less exceeded that, which 
the Lord their God inflicted upon them, when the 
Roman armies took and destroyed their city. 

True it is, that nothing is directly said in them 
of the return of the Jews to their native land. If 
however we compare them with other passages of 
scripture, which positively affirm that fact, it is 
not unfair to conclude, that in those two instances 
of a predicted restoration of the Jews to Divine 
favour, their future restitution to the land of their 
forefathers is likewise implied. What we are au- 
thorized by scripture to believe upon this myste- 
rious, though highly interesting subject, is simply 
this : first a conversion of the Jews to the belief 
of the doctrines of the Christian dispensation, and 
then, as consequent upon that, a reestablishment 
of them as a nation, in their long forfeited and 
long lost inheritance of Canaan. The zeal of 
that God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
whose displeasure they provoked by the last and 
consummating act of iniquity, which consisted 
in the rejection and crucifixion of His incarnate 
Son, but who, at the period to which I am al- 
luding, will again be reconciled to them — shall 
effect this. 

But there are yet points of analogy and re- 
semblance between what scripture warrants us in 
expecting, concerning the future restoration of 
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the Jews, and that first establishment of them as 
a nation in the land of Canaan, which Joshua was 
the appointed instrument in bringing to pass. 
For as the Israelites under his conduct and com- 
mand, were opposed by a general confederacy of 
the tribes and nations, who before inhabited the 
country, even so we are led by prophecy to be- 
lieve that the final reestablishment of the Jews in 
the same land, will encounter a corresponding op- 
position. Many intimations to this effect might 
be produced from Isaiah, of nations and king- 
doms, who, in consequence of such attempted 
opposition on their part, it is predicted shall 
perish, and be utterly destroyed. St. John also, 
in the book of Revelation, in that part more 
especially which relates to the establishment of 
the Messiah's kingdom upon earth, represents this 
triumphant consummation to be preceded by a 
great confederacy among the kings of the earth ; 
who, instigated by the beast and by the dragon, 
that is, by Antichrist and Satan, should gather 
their armies together, and make war against Him 
that sitteth upon the horse, and his army ; by 
which expression of a warrior seated upon a white 
horse is clearly meant the Messiah, or incarnate 
Son of God, revealed, in some method as yet mys- 
terious to us, in order to accomplish the restora- 
tion of his now converted people, the Jews. 

In like manner Ezekiel speaks of those, who, 
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actuated by the same spirit of hostility against 
the Jews now converted to Christianity, and there* 
fore entitled to the Messiah's more immediate pro* 
tection, shall ascend, and come, like a storm and 
a cloud, to cover the land, (meaning the land of 
Judaea, reoccupied by the once dispersed of Israel 
and Judah,) they, and all their bands, and many 
people with them. Let us go up, he represents 
them as saying, to the land of unwalled villages ; 
to them that are at rest, that dwell safely ; all of 
them dwelling without walls, and having neither 
bars nor gates z . 

But again, just as the children of Israel, on 
their first establishment as a nation in the land 
of Canaan, triumphed over all opposition, even so 
we are authorized from scripture to believe, it will 
be with them at the period of this restitution. 
The Jews so introduced, so restored, will prevail 
against every opponent. This subjugation of the 
enemies of the Jewish nation, now as Christians 
resting under the wing of the Messiah's protection, 
is clearly alluded to in the following splendid pas- 
sage of Isaiah's writings; in which, as if fired 
with a vision of glory and conquest even then 
present to his view, he demands, " Who is this 
" that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments 
" from Bozrah? this that is glorious in his apparel, 
" travelling in the greatness of his strength a ?" 

* Ezek. xxxviii. 1 — 11. a Isai. lxiii. 1. 
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The vision answers, " I that speak in righteous- 
" ness, mighty to save." The Prophet then* goes 
on, "Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, 
" and thy garments like him that treadeth in the 
" winefat ?" To which the reply on the part of 
that triumphant Warrior, then in imagination 
present to the inspired penman's senses, is, " I 
have trodden the winepress alone; and of the 
people there was none with me : for I will tread 
them in mine anger, and trample them in my 
" fury ; and their blood shall be sprinkled upon 
" m 7 garments, and I will stain all my raiment. 
" For the day of vengeance is in mine heart, and 
" the year of my redeemed is come." In which 
sublime and awful description of God's future 
dealings with the enemies of his people, at the 
period to which I am alluding, it is clear that we 
have one portrayed, mightier than Joshua, return- 
ing successful from battle. 

The same scene of future conquest and glory 
is represented in the Revelation of St. John, where 
he too describes in his vision the events of these 
latter days: "And I saw an angel standing in the 
sun ; and he cried with a loud voice, saying to 
all the fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, 
" Come and gather yourselves together unto the 
" supper of the great God b ." And the supper is 

b Rev. xix. 17- 
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forthwith represented as consisting of the flesh of 
kings, of the flesh of captains, of the flesh of 
mighty men, of the flesh of horses, and of the flesh 
of them that sit on them — in one word, of the 
flesh of all men, both small and great, who had 
fallen in that tremendous struggle against the 
Lord and the objects of his favour, the Jews now 
converted to Christianity c . 

As consequent upon this great and signal over- 
throw of the enemies of the Christian Church, 
the Evangelist proceeds to mention the suspension 
for one thousand years, of the Devil's influence 
among the children of men, and what was to fol- 
low upon it — the complete establishment of the 
Messiah's kingdom upon earth ; a kingdom com- 
prehending in its universal sweep, as Daniel de- 
scribes it, all nations, and people, and languages ; 
a kingdom extending, as the Psalmist says, from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the 
earth — and whose deep repose, whose uninter- 
rupted diffusion of peace, happiness, and virtue, 
no machination of Satan, no deed of sin, no in- 
stance of human tribulation and suffering, such 
as the life of man is now too often embittered 
with, can again disturb. Then indeed would the 
wolf lie down with the kid : then would the dark 
and malignant passions of human nature cease to 
operate. Ephraim would not envy Judah, nor 

c Cf. Ezek. xxxix. 4. 
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would Judah vex Ephraim. What ancient poets 
have sung of a golden age, of halcyon days, would 
at length be realised ; and earth, which has been 
the scene of so much misery and sin, in its utter 
freedom from both, thenceforward would begin to 
resemble heaven. 

May God soon cause this blessed order of things 
to arrive ! May he indeed accelerate this sure, 
but future triumph of his Gospel dispensation 
over all the enemies and obstacles, which now 
oppose its successful consummation. Arise, O 
daughter of Siou, in this thy fulness of predicted 
majesty: and so arrayed with power, so mani- 
fested and developed in thy strength and great- 
ness, laugh thine enemies to scorn ! 

We have thus at length brought these Dis- 
courses to a close. With this exposition of the 
import, immediate and ultimate, of the festival of 
Tabernacles, our inquiries respecting the cere- 
monial of the Levitical worship may be allowed 
to terminate. Through the whole course of my 
undertaking, it has been my earnest wish and 
desire, to confirm the faith of him whose eyes 
these Discourses may chance to meet, in that 
Author and Finisher of his faith, in that ever- 
lasting Rock of ages, in whose name, almost as 
soon as he commenced his being, he was bap- 
tized, (for it is to a Christian as such that these 
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remarks are conceived to be addressed,) whose dis- 
ciple and follower he has professed himself ever 
since, and in communion with whom, as the Head 
of His visible Church on earth, and His invisible 
one in heaven, I doubt not he would wish to die : 
to confirm, I say, the faith of such an one in 
Christ, by shewing him that He is indeed the 
sacrifice for sin, whom the sin offerings of the 
Law did but prefigure; that He is the Priest, 
whose ministration that of Aaron and his sons 
did but foreshew ; in short, that there is no or- 
dinance of the Jewish ceremonial Law, whether 
relating to the holiness required from the Hebrew 
worshipper, or to the acts of religious homage, 
which he was bound to render, or to the persons, 
times, and things, which it had stamped with the 
impress of sacred, or, as we may venture to add, 
to the rewards which it promised, or the punish- 
ments which it threatened, to the proper subjects 
of its dispensation — which the coming of the Son 
of God did not afterwards more fully reveal and 
explain, or either directly or indirectly ascertain 
to possess some real and unquestionable reference, 
however concealed and mysterious originally, to 
His own blessed scheme of salvation for man- 
kind. So that of Him, with perfect truth, it may 
be affirmed, that He was the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world, that He is the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending 
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of the Divine dispensations to man ; in short, that 
there never was, nor ever will be, any other name 
given under heaven but His, by which a ruined 
and corrupted child of Adam can be saved, can 
either now be changed from sin to holiness, or 
hereafter from mortality to glory. 



THE END. 
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